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INTRODUCTION  TO  PUPILS 


In  some  of  the  American  states,  automobile  drivers  must 
pass  driving  tests  before  they  can  secure  their  licenses 
to  drive  cars.  It  is  said  that  a person  must  have  certain 
driving  skills  before  he  can  drive  a car  safely  and  effi- 
ciently. 

But  there  are  many  other  types  of  skills.  For  instance, 
possibly  you  know  someone  who  is  skilled  at  baking  cakes, 
and  someone  else  who  is  skilled  at  riding  a bicycle,  or  in 
swimming  or  roller  skating.  So  also  there  are  certain  skills 
needed  if  one  is  to  study  the  social  studies  most  efficiently. 

In  this  book,  a number  of  the  more  important  skills 
needed  in  social  studies  are  pointed  out,  and  suggestions 
are  made  of  the  easier  ways  of  learning  each  one.  After 
each  skill  is  presented,  you  will  find  a test  that  you  can 
use  to  check  how  well  you  have  mastered  the  skill. 

There  is  no  special  order  in  which  these  skills  should  be 
studied.  Probably  yoiir  teacher  will  tell  you  just  which 
skills  to  study  first,  and  then  will  tell  you  when  to  pass  on 
to  other  skills. 

Of  course,  you  will  do  some  of  the  skills  very  quickly 
because  you  have  learned  some  of  them  in  previous  classes. . 
When  you  have  passed  all  the  tests,  you  will  have  many 
of  the  important  skills  needed  in  the  social  studies.  Later 
you  will  learn  many  new  skills  as  you  go  on  to  more  ad- 
vanced social-studies  courses. 

At  the  end  of  each  skill,  there  are  a test  and  a retest. 
Your  teacher  may  want  you  to  hand  in  your  answers  to 
each  of  these  tests. 
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Social-Studies  Skills 


Much  of  the  value  of  the  suggestions  in  this  book  will 
be  found  in  the  practice  and  test  materials.  Most  of  us 
believe  that  we  learn  to  do  things  best  by  actually  doing 
them.  Many  suggestions  are  made  of  easy  ways  of  learn- 
ing some  of  the  more  important  social-studies  skills. 

Your  teacher  will  be  able  to  suggest  many  other  ways 
of  practicing  on  the  skills  presented.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  preparing  this  book  was  to  save  the  time 
of  busy  teachers  and  to  give  pupils  an  organized  plan  for 
checking  on  their  progress  in  social-studies  skills. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Eleanor  Schoenfeld 
and  Mary  Cockinos,  who  drew  the  illustrations  at  the 
beginning  of  each  skill  unit,  are  students  in  the  art  de- 
partment of  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York 
City. 

F.  E.  L. 

H.  H. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS 


Skill  1 

How  to  Use 
PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE 

Most  of  the  games  we  play  have  rules.  Rules  have  been 
worked  out  for  our  games  so  that  we  can  all  under- 
stand just  how  to  play.  Rules  have  also  been  worked 
out  for  running  a meeting.  These  rules  are  known  as  par- 
liamentary procedure. 

Almost  all  official  groups  such  as  the  houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  state  legislatures,  and  city  councils  follow  rules 
of  parliamentary  procedure.  However,  we  don't  have  to 
be  elected  to  some  political  office  in  order  to  use  par- 
liamentary rules.  Many  of  our  clubs  follow  parliamentary 
rules.  So  do  such  organizations  as  student  councils,  stu- 
dent forums,  and  even  school  classes.  Probably  many  of 
your  social-studies  classes  have  been  or  will  be  conducted 
according  to  parliamentary  rules. 

Of  course,  in  this  book  we  cannot  list  all  the  parliamen- 
tary rules,  but  we  can  see  the  order  in  which  certain  items 
are  considered  in  a meeting,  and  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant rules  for  conducting  meetings,  such  as  making 
motions,  voting,  and  calling  for  the  vote. 

[3] 
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Social-Studies  Skills 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  A MEETING 


First:  The  chairman  says,  “Will  the  meeting  please  come 
to  order?” 

Second:  The  chairman  says,  “Will  the  secretary  please  read 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting?” 

Third:  The  secretary  reads  the  minutes. 

Fourth:  The  chairman  asks,  “Are  there  any  corrections  or 
additions  to  the  minutes?” 

Fifth:  If  anyone  makes  any  corrections  of  the  minutes,  the 
chairman  asks  the  secretary  to  enter  the  corrections. 
If  there  are  no  corrections,  the  chairman  says,  “The 
minutes  stand  approved  as  read.” 

Sixth:  If  there  is  a treasurer,  the  chairman  next  announces, 
“May  we  have  the  treasurer’s  report?” 

Seventh:  The  treasurer  tells  what  the  balance  reported  at 
the  previous  meeting  was,  what  has  been  collected 
and  paid  out  since  the  previous  meeting,  and  what 
the  present  balance  is. 

Eighth:  The  chairman  asks  for  the  reports  of  any  commit- 
tees that  have  been  appointed. 

Ninth:  The  committees  make  their  reports. 

Tenth:  The  chairman  asks,  “Is  there  any  old  business?” 
Eleventh:  If  there  is  old  business,  it  is  considered. 
Twelfth:  The  chairman  asks,  “Is  there  any  new  business?” 
Thirteenth:  After  the  new  business  is  completed  or  the 
time  is  reached  for  the  meeting  to  end,  the  chairman 
asks,  “Do  I hear  a motion  to  adjourn?” 

FouHeenth:  Someone  in  the  meeting  is  recognized  by  the 
chairman  and  says,  “I  move  that  the  meeting  be  ad- 
journed.” 
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How  to  Use  Parliamentary  Procedure 

Fifteenth:  Another  person  raises  his  hand.  He  says,  “I  sec- 
ond the  motion.” 

Sixteenth:  The  chairman  says,  “It  has  been  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned.  All  those  in 
favor  signify  by  raising  their  right  hands.  All  those 
opposed,  same  sign.  The  meeting  is  adjourned.”  (Or 
if  there  weren’t  a majority  of  votes  in  favor  of  closing 
the  meeting,  he  states  that  the  meeting  is  not  ad- 
journed, and  the  meeting  continues  until  a new  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  is  made  and  carried.) 

HOW  QUESTIONS  ARE  DECIDED  AT  A MEETING 

In  order  to  have  questions  decided  at  a meeting,  they 
must  be  put  in  the  form  of  motions  and  voted  upon. 

Motions  are  usually  made  in  the  following  manner: 
Someone  is  recognized  by  the  chairman.  That  person  may 
say,  “I  think  that  our  class  should  have  a party.” 

The  chairman  then  must  say,  “Do  you  want  to  put  that 
in  the  form  of  a motion?” 

After  the  motion  is  made,  another  member  of  the  class 
says,  “I  second  the  motion.” 

The  chairman  then  must  re-state  the  motion.  He  says, 
“It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  our  class  have  a 
party.  Is  there  any  discussion?” 

Members  of  the  class  give  their  opinions.  If,  during  the 
discussion,  a new  motion  is  proposed,  the  chairman  knows 
that  a vote  must  be  taken  on  the  motion  on  the  floor  (mean- 
ing that  one  which  was  previously  made)  before  an  en- 
tirely new  motion  can  be  made.  He  says,  “There  is  a 
motion  on  the  floor.” 
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Social-Studies  Skills 


When  the  chairman  thinks  that  there  has  been  enough 
discussion,  he  says,  “It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
our  class  have  a party.  All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  rais- 
ing their  right  hands.  All  those  opposed,  same  sign.  The 
motion  is  carried.”  (Or,  if  there  were  more  votes  against  the 
motion  than  there  were  for  the  motion,  the  chairman  says, 
“The  motion  is  defeated.”) 

HOW  MINUTES  ARE  WRITTEN 

The  secretary  must  keep  a record  in  a notebook  of  the 
happenings  at  the  meetings.  These  are  the  “minutes”. 
The  secretary’s  minutes  usually  run  as  follows: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman, 

(name),  at (place),  at o’clock, 

on  (date). 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved.  The  treas- 
urer reported  a balance  of in  the  treasury.  The 

committee  on reported It  was  moved 

and  seconded  that The  motion  was  (carried) 

(defeated).  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 

The  motion  was  (carried)  (defeated).  The  meeting  was 
adjourned  at o’clock. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

, Secretary 

You  see  that  the  minutes  must  include  a statement  of 
all  of  the  motions  made  and  must  tell  whether  they  were 
passed  or  defeated. 

Usually  the  minutes  need  not  include  what  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  say  in  discussion. 
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How  to  Use  Parliamentary  Procedure 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Use  Parliamentary 
Procedure 

1.  Write  out  what  you  would  have  to  say  as  chairman  of 
a meeting.  Then  see  whether  you  can  say  each  thing 
in  order  without  looking  at  your  paper.  Practice  with 
some  other  member  of  your  class. 

2.  Write  out  minutes  for  a make-believe  meeting. 

3.  Practice  a meeting  at  which  your  class  decides  to  pre- 
sent a program  for  assembly.  You  will  be  able  to  think 
of  other  good  practice  subjects  for  meetings. 

TEST:  How  to  Use  Parliamentary  Procedure 

Directions:  Write  out  the  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions. Check  your  paper  with  those  of  other  pupils 
or  with  the  Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

1.  (a)  What  does  the  chairman  say  when  he  wants  to 
begin  a meeting?  (b)  What  is  the  first  thing  that  the 
chairman  says  after  he  has  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers? 

2.  Write  out  the  minutes  that  the  secretary  might  read 
after  a meeting  at  which  the  class,  finding  it  had  $3.50 
in  the  treasury,  decided  to  go  on  a picnic. 

3.  What  does  the  chairman  say  if  there  are  no  correc- 
tions to  the  secretary’s  minutes? 

4.  Give  a treasurer’s  report.  (You  might  imagine  that  you 
have  whatever  amount  of  money  you  wish.) 

5.  What  does  the  chairman  say  after  the  treasurer’s  re- 
port has  been  given? 

6.  State  how  you  would  make  a motion  that  the  class 
contribute  two  dollars  to  the  Red  Cross. 
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7.  After  such  a motion  has  been  made  and  seconded, 
what  does  the  chairman  say? 

8.  During  the  discussion  on  the  motion  that  the  class 
contribute  two  dollars  to  the  Red  Cross,  someone  says, 
“I  move  that  we  give  our  money  to  the  Community 
Chest.”  What  should  the  chairman  say? 

9.  What  does  the  chairman  say  when  he  is  calling  for  a 
vote  on  the  motion  to  give  two  dollars  to  the  Red 
Cross? 

10.  (a)  What  does  the  chairman  say  if  the  majority  of  the 
class  are  in  favor  of  the  motion?  (b)  What  does  the 
chairman  say  if  the  majority  of  the  class  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  motion? 

RETEST : How  to  Use  Parliamentary  Procedure 

Directions:  Rewrite  the  following  statements  in  order  to 
make  them  correct  parliamentary  procedure.  Check 
your  answers  with  those  in  the  Individual  Self -Test- 
ing Key. 

Chairman : Everybody  attention!  We’re  going  to  have  a 
meeting.  Minutes,  please. 

Secretary:  The  meeting  was  begun  by  the  president  in 
Room  218  at  three  o’clock.  The  minutes  were  read 
and  the  treasurer  gave  a report.  Jane  made  a motion 
that  we  have  entertainment  each  Friday.  Bill  dis- 
agreed. Ruth  said  it  was  a good  idea.  The  class  voted 
to  have  the  entertainment  on  Fridays.  Bill  said  that 
there  should  be  refreshments  too,  and  someone  put 
that  in  a motion.  It  was  seconded  and  voted  on.  Most 
pupils  said  that  they  did  not  want  to  spend  any  extra 
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How  to  Use  Parliamentary  Procedure 

money  for  refreshments.  So  the  refreshment  idea  was 
given  up.  The  meeting  closed  at  3:45. 

Chairman:  The  minutes  stand  approved  as  read.  What  is 
there  in  the  treasury? 

Treasurer:  We  had  $1.70  and  we  spent  $.50  for  decorations. 
That  leaves  us  $1.30— no,  I mean  $1.20. 

Chairman:  Are  there  any  corrections  or  additions  to  the 
treasurer’s  report?  Is  there  any  business  left  from  last 
meeting? 

Chairman:  What  new  things  should  be  brought  up? 

Pupil:  I suggest  that  our  class  go  on  a trip  to  the  Standard 
Food  Factory. 

Pupil:  I second  that  idea. 

Pupil:  I’d  like  to  go. 

Chairman:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  we  go 
on  a trip  to  the  Standard  Food  Factory.  All  in  favor, 
vote  now.  (He  counts  the  votes.)  We’ll  go  to  the  fac- 
tory. 

Pupil:  I move  that  we  end  the  meeting. 

Pupil:  I second  the  motion  that  we  end  the  meeting. 

Chairman:  All  in  favor?  That’s  all  for  today  then. 


Skill  2 


How  to  Understand 
Social-Studies  Reading 


.L  of  us  are  interested  in  improving  our  ability  to  read. 


Many  times  we  read  words  and  have  little  or  no  idea 
of  what  we  have  read. 

Some  of  us  read  too  slowly— so  slowly  that  we  have 
trouble  in  completing  all  the  assigned  reading.  Yet  we 
should  read  social-studies  material  carefully.  Social-studies 
textbooks  are  not  written  just  to  tell  a story— they  are  writ- 
ten to  make  us  think.  They  give  us  facts,  situations,  and 
ideas  which  we  should  think  over,  examine,  and  decide 
about. 

If  it  is  hard  for  you  to  understand  social-studies  mate- 
rial, you  will  be  interested  in  two  easy  methods  that  other 
pupils  have  found  helpful. 

You  might  try  reading  for  a short  time  and  then  stop 
reading  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  just  think  over 
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what  you  have  read.  During  the  thinking  time,  you  may 
realize  that  there  are  some  facts  which  you  have  not  re- 
membered or  understood.  Then  you  can  look  back  over 
what  you  have  read  and  refresh  your  memory. 

Many  people  think  they  can  remember  social-studies 
material  better  if  they  write  down  the  main  facts  soon 
after  they  have  read  a section  of  the  text.  You  might  try  to 
write  the  important  items,  and  then  go  over  the  text  again 
to  make  sure  you  have  included  all  of  them.  Remember— 
look  carefully  for  the  important  points,  and  note  them  in 
your  mind  or  on  paper. 

There  may  be  a number  of  reasons  for  reading  a certain 
selection.  For  example,  you  may  be  looking  for  specific 
information  about  a certain  topic.  If  you  want  only  this 
specific  information,  then  you  will  not  consider  other  items 
as  important.  In  other  words,  only  the  items  that  give  in- 
formation on  the  topic  will  be  considered  important  at 
this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  reading  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  all  the  facts  that  are  in  a reference, 
then  all  important  points  must  be  noted.  Let  us  take  ex- 
amples of  these  two  reasons  for  reading  selections. 

Suppose  that  you  are  making  a report  on  the  “Furnish- 
ings of  Homes  in  Various  Parts  of  the  World.”  In  such  a 
case  the  selection  on  “Housing  in  China”,  on  page  12, 
would  be  important  only  as  it  tells  how  a Chinese  home  is 
furnished.  Certainly  you  would  not  wish  to  make  notes 
about  the  roof  and  the  plan  of  the  house  and  ventilation 
and  all  the  other  facts  in  the  selection.  You  would  read 
rapidly  until  you  find  information  on  the  furnishings  of 
the  Chinese  homes.  Then  you  would  begin  to  make  notes. 
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Many  pupils  make  the  mistake  of  making  notes  of  every- 
thing they  read.  Such  pupils  may  never  finish  their  report 
on  a specific  subject  such  as  “Furnishings  of  Homes  in 
Various  Parts  of  the  World”  if  they  take  notes  on  every- 
thing. 

However,  much  of  our  reading  is  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  all  of  the  important  facts  in  a reference.  In  such 
a case  every  important  item  must  be  recognized  and 
thought  about.  While  reading  the  following  selections, 
read  as  though  you  wish  to  know  all  the  important  facts 
that  are  presented. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Understand 
Social-Studies  Reading 

Directions:  Allow  yourself  from  five  to  ten  minutes  to  read 
and  study  this  selection.  Then  you  will  take  the  test 
to  see  how  many  of  its  main  points  you  remember. 

HOUSING  IN  CHINA 

A house  in  China  belonging  to  a wealthy  Chinese  may 
be  built  of  bricks.  The  roof  is  of  glazed  tile.  If  the  owner 
is  very  wealthy,  the  house  may  have  many  rooms— it  seems 
that  the  number  of  rooms  indicates  the  wealth  of  the 
owner.  However,  the  house  is  only  one  story  high,  since  it 
is  the  custom  not  to  live  in  a house  higher  than  the  city 
walls. 

If  the  house  has  only  three  rooms,  the  center  one  is  the 
living  room.  Just  off  the  living  room  is  a porch.  On  one 
side  of  the  living  room  is  a kitchen;  on  the  other  side  is 
a bedroom.  You  would  be  interested  to  see  one  of  these 
side  rooms  which  is  used  as  a bedroom.  The  bed  is  made 
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in  one  corner  of  the  room  by  building  up  the  bricks  to  a 
height  of  about  eighteen  inches.  It  is  very,  very  hard;  and 
sometimes  flues  from  a fireplace  are  run  under  the  bed, 
so  that  it  may  be  uncomfortably  warm. 

The  furnishings  of  the  home  of  the  wealthy  Chinese 
are  few  but  beautiful.  Beautifully  embroidered  draperies, 
lovely  porcelain  vases,  and  sandalwood  or  teak  furniture 
may  be  found  in  artistic  arrangements.  The  floors  may  be 
of  earth,  wood,  or  tile,  and  they  are  not  covered  with  rugs 
or  carpets. 

Lighting  in  the  wealthy  Chinese  home  is  by  lamps  that 
bum  bean  or  peanut  oil.  There  is  little  ventilation.  The 
wealthy  as  well  as  the  poorer  Chinese  close  their  houses 
tightly,  especially  at  night.  According  to  an  old  supersti- 
tion, there  are  devils  in  the  air  at  night,  and  of  course  the 
devils  can't  enter  the  house  if  it  is  tightly  closed. 

An  American  traveling  in  China  is  impressed  by  the 
lack  of  sanitary  facilities.  Since  sanitation  is  lacking  among 
the  rich  Chinese,  one  can  imagine  how  much  worse 
the  situation  is  among  the  poor.  Living  conditions  for 
the  poorest  Chinese  are  worse  than  those  for  the  poorest 
Americans. 

For  instance,  along  the  rivers  thousands  of  houseboats 
are  used  for  living  quarters.  These  boats  are  placed  side 
by  side  and  end  to  end,  making  acres  of  houseboats 
crowded  together.  At  best,  they  are  cmde  shelters  cov- 
ered with  matting.  Large  families  live  on  these  boats, 
crowded  together  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  Some- 
times people  must  walk  across  many  other  families'  boats 
in  order  to  reach  their  own  boat  from  the  shore. 

The  crowding  is  worse  than  an  American  could  believe 
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unless  he  has  seen  the  Chinese  river  houseboats.  Garbage 
and  refuse  are  thrown  into  the  river,  from  which  drinking 
and  cooking  water  is  taken.  Only  an  immunity  developed 
over  long  years  of  use  could  make  the  drinking  of  this 
water  possible.  All  foreigners  must  boil  the  water.  Clothes 
are  washed  in  the  water,  as  are  the  pigs  for  the  butcher. 

Of  course,  many  very  poor  Chinese  do  not  live  near 
rivers,  but  their  houses  are  no  better  than  the  river  house- 
boats. Their  houses  are  made  of  dried  mud  or  of  bamboo, 
and  they  are  just  huts.  Usually  they  are  dirty  and  without 
any  conveniences. 

READING  TEST  on  “Housing  in  China” 

Directions:  Answer  these  questions  without  looking  back 
at  the  article.  On  your  paper,  write  the  number  of  the 
correct  choice  or  choices  for  each  of  the  following 
questions.  Check  your  answers  with  those  of  other 
pupils  or  with  the  answers  in  the  Individual  Self- 
Testing  Key. 

1.  Housing  in  China  is: 

a.  excellent 

h.  satisfactory 
c . poor 

2.  The  wealthier  a Chinese  is: 

a.  the  higher  he  builds  his  house 

b.  the  more  rooms  he  has  in  his  house 

c.  the  more  carpets  he  has  in  the  house 

3.  Some  beautiful  furnishings  to  be  found  in  wealthy 
Chinese  homes  are: 
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a.  porcelain  vases 

b.  beautiful  floor  rugs 

c.  sandalwood  or  teak  furniture 

d.  electric  lights 

4.  Chinese  homes  are: 

a.  well-ventilated 

b.  poorly- ventilated 

5.  Chinese  houseboats  are: 

a.  crowded 

b.  unsanitary 

c.  roomy 

d.  healthful 

6.  The  following  materials  are  sometimes  used  for  build- 
ing houses  in  China: 

a.  bricks 

b.  mud 

c.  bamboo 

If  you  find  that  your  score  is  low,  the  chances  are  that 
you  did  not  study  this  selection  carefully  enough.  You  did 
not  say  to  yourself  as  you  studied,  “Chinese  homes  are 
only  one-story.  They  are  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  They  have 
as  decorations  porcelain  vases,  draperies,  and  sandalwood 
furniture.”  When  you  study  a lesson  for  facts,  you  should 
say  over  the  important  points  to  yourself  to  be  sure  that 
you  have  remembered  them. 

If  your  score  is  high,  you  will  want  to  be  just  as  care- 
ful in  reading  the  next  test  selection,  which  is  somewhat 
more  difficult. 
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TEST:  How  to  Understand  Social-Studies  Reading 

Directions:  Allow  yourself  from  five  to  ten  minutes  to  read 
and  study  this  selection.  Then  you  will  take  a test  to 
see  how  many  of  its  main  points  you  remember. 

“MAGIC  HOUSES”  IN  SWEDEN 

In  Stockholm,  Sweden,  more  than  fifty  thousand  people 
live  in  “Magic  Houses”.  Just  the  idea  of  living  in  a magic 
house  sounds  interesting. 

If  you  were  a citizen  of  Stockholm,  what  would  you 
have  to  do  to  get  a “Magic  House”?  First,  you  would  have 
to  go  to  the  town  hall  and  apply  for  one.  If  you  were 
young  and  strong,  if  you  had  an  indoor  job  which  paid 
you  fifteen  dollars  or  more  a week,  and  if  you  and  your 
family  were  living  in  a very  poor  house,  probably  your 
application  would  be  accepted. 

How  much  money  would  you  need  to  get  a “Magic 
House”?  You  would  need  eighty  dollars  for  a down  pay- 
ment. You  would  not  have  to  buy  the  land.  The  city  would 
rent  it  to  you  for  about  five  or  six  dollars  a month.  Then 
the  city  would  lend  you  the  money,  above  the  eighty  dol- 
lars, to  pay  the  cost  of  materials.  You  would  have  thirty 
years  to  repay  this  money. 

Since  the  “Magic  House”  is  planned  to  be  as  efficient 
and  yet  as  economical  as  possible,  its  cost  is  low.  In  order 
to  keep  the  cost  low,  it  is  planned  so  that  a man  and  his 
family  and  friends  can  do  most  of  the  building.  If  you 
were  building  a “Magic  House”,  you  and  your  family 
would  contribute  labor  worth  about  $270. 

The  city  delivers  the  materials  and  plans.  There  is  one 
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instructor  for  every  fifty  new  homes.  He  will  advise  you 
when  you  need  help. 

The  cellar  is  dug  according  to  plans,  and,  with  some 
help  from  the  instructor,  the  masonry  work  is  done.  Some 
expert  help  is  needed  for  the  electric  and  plumbing  fix- 
tures. But  you  can  do  most  of  the  woodwork  and  the 
painting. 

The  house  has  a bathtub  and  a toilet,  laundry  equip- 
ment, furnace,  and  storage  closets  in  the  basement.  On  the 
first  floor  are  a hall,  a living  room,  and  a kitchen.  On  the 
second  floor  are  a hall,  a closet,  and  a large  bedroom. 
The  bathtub  and  toilet  are  placed  in  the  basement  be- 
cause that  arrangement  is  cheaper  than  any  other.  Of 
course,  this  plan  is  not  as  convenient  as  we  might  wish, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  save  money. 

The  lot  on  which  your  house  is  built  is  large  enough  for 
a small  garden  and  lawn.  You  will  be  able  to  grow  your 
own  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Since  these  rural  homes  are  only  about  thirty  minutes 
from  the  center  of  Stockholm,  workers  can  easily  get  into 
town  to  work  and  yet  enjoy  the  advantage  of  having  their 
own  homes  in  the  country. 

What  do  you  think  of  Sweden’s  “Magic  Houses”? 

READING  TEST  on  “ ‘ Magic  Houses’1  in  Sweden 9 

Directions:  Answer  these  questions  without  looking  back 
at  the  article.  On  your  paper,  write  the  number  of  the 
correct  choice  or  choices  for  each  of  the  following 
questions.  Check  your  answers  with  those  in  the  In- 
dividual Self -Testing  Key. 
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1.  The  housing  plan  described  in  this  article  is  carried 
out  in: 

a.  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

b.  Stockholm,  Sweden 

c.  Sweden  and  Finland 

2.  “Magic  Houses”  house  about: 

a.  1,000,000  people 

b.  500  people 

c.  50,000  people 

3.  The  conditions  under  which  a person  might  secure  a 
“Magic  House”  are: 

a.  He  should  be  middle-aged. 

b.  He  should  be  strong. 

c.  He  should  have  an  outdoor  job. 

d.  He  should  earn  at  least  $15  a week. 

e.  He  should  be  living  in  a house  that  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

f.  He  should  be  young. 

4.  The  down  payment  for  a “Magic  House”  is: 

a.  $100 

b.  $40 

c.  $80 

5.  The  land  for  a “Magic  House”  is: 

a.  Given  free 

b.  Rented  for  five  or  six  dollars  a month 

c.  Sold  for  $700 

6.  Money  to  build  “Magic  Houses”  is  lent  to  citizens  by: 
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a.  The  city  government 

b.  The  building  company 

c.  Their  relatives 

7.  In  order  to  keep  costs  low: 

a.  All  work  is  done  by  poorly  paid  city  workmen. 
h.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  owner  and  his 
family  and  friends. 

8.  All  "Magic  Houses”  have  the  following: 

a.  Bathroom 

b.  Closets 

c.  Furnace 

d.  Electric  stove 

e.  Telephone 

/.  Lawn  and  garden  space 
g.  Laundry  equipment 

9.  “Magic  Houses”  are  a help  to  some  workers  because: 

a.  The  down  payment  is  small. 

b.  Loans  made  to  the  workers  to  build  the  houses  do 
not  need  to  be  repaid. 

c.  They  are  near  the  city. 

d.  The  workers  have  thirty  years  to  pay  for  the  houses. 

e.  Instructors  are  appointed  to  help  the  workers. 

/.  Workers  can  save  money  by  growing  their  own  vege- 
tables. 

g.  They  have  all  the  conveniences  of  the  most  expen- 
sive houses  in  Sweden. 

h.  Workers  are  able  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  coun- 
try life. 
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RETEST:  How  to  Understand  Social-Studies  Reading 

Directions:  Allow  yourself  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  to 
read  and  study  this  selection.  Then  you  will  take  a 
test  to  see  how  many  of  its  main  points  you  remem- 
ber. 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS,  AND  THE  CORN  BELT 
By  Carl  H.  Halter 

Did  you  ever  take  a ride  in  an  automobile  or  a train 
across  the  com  belt  of  the  United  States  in  the  summer 
time?  If  so,  you  saw  mile  after  mile  of  growing  corn.  Some 
corn  was  but  five  or  six  feet  high,  while  at  other  places  the 
stalks  towered  nine  or  ten  feet  into  the  air.  Different  va- 
rieties of  corn  grow  to  different  heights. 

If,  however,  it  was  fall  when  you  traveled  across  the 
com  belt,  you  saw  the  stalks  stacked  in  rows  stretching 
far  into  the  distance.  If  you  stopped  and  looked  into  a 
farmer's  corn  cribs,  you  saw  bushels  and  bushels  of  un- 
shelled corn.  Corn  is  the  main  crop  of  farms  across  this 
region,  and  corn  and  its  by-products  make  up  the  main 
business  of  many  towns  and  cities  in  the  com  belt. 

Could  you  locate  the  corn  belt  on  a map  of  the  United 
States?  It  is  one  of  the  leading  farming  sections  in  our 
country.  The  soil  is  good  and  the  climate  is  ideal  for  rais- 
ing large  crops  of  corn.  The  states  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Indiana,  Ohio,  and  parts  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
are  usually  included  in  the  corn  belt,  because  it  is  in  these 
states  that  most  of  our  com  is  grown. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  corn  belt  is  the  city  of  Peoria, 
Illinois.  Peoria  has  grown  into  the  second  largest  city  in 
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Illinois— only  Chicago  is  larger.  The  population  is  over 
one  hundred  thousand.  The  city  is  built  on  a plateau  forty 
feet  above  the  Illinois  River.  A highway  runs  along  the 
river  bluffs,  and  from  this  highway  one  sees  a beautiful 
view  of  the  river. 

All  kinds  of  tools  and  farm  implements  are  sold  in  Peo- 
ria. Such  implements  as  plows,  harrows,  drills,  binders,  and 
tractors  are  manufactured  there. 

Much  of  the  business  of  Peoria  is  built  on  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  around  the  city  raise  corn.  Peoria  is  a whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  center  for  corn  and  com  products. 

Peoria’s  location  on  the  Illinois  River  makes  possible  the 
shipment  of  grain  by  river  boat  either  north  to  Chicago 
or  south  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  to  St.  Louis,  Mem- 
phis, New  Orleans,  and  other  inland  river  cities.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  river  transportation,  Peoria  also  has  fifteen  rail- 
roads. Thus  we  see  that  the  city  has  transport  facilities 
necessary  for  a trade  center. 

The  millions  of  bushels  of  com  sold  in  Peoria  each  year 
by  the  farmers  living  nearby  are  put  to  many  uses.  Some 
of  it  is  mixed  with  other  grains  and  sold  as  poultry  feed. 
Some  of  it  is  used  to  make  feed  for  cows  and  other  farm 
animals.  The  business  of  converting  grain  into  feed  for 
poultry  and  farm  animals  is  a large  one  in  Peoria. 

Also  corn  is  prepared  in  many  ways  for  human  con- 
sumption. Possibly  you  used  a corn  product  today.  For 
instance,  did  you  eat  corn  flakes  for  breakfast?  Or  perhaps 
you  will  have  some  corn  muffins  or  some  canned  com  or 
some  com  syrup?  If  you  use  any  glucose,  you  will  be  using 
a corn  product.  Perhaps  you  don’t  know  it,  but  much  of 
the  manufactured  candy  is  sweetened  partly  with  glucose. 
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Manufacturers  of  jellies  and  jams  use  large  quantities  of 
glucose  and  thus  save  sugar.  Fruits  preserved  with  glucose 
are  supposed  to  have  a better  appearance  than  those  pre- 
served with  sugar.  There  are  several  factories  in  Peoria 
that  manufacture  large  quantities  of  glucose.  When  there 
is  a sugar  shortage,  glucose  is  especially  important. 

Another  important  industry  in  Peoria  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  com  starch.  Corn  starch  is  used  to  make  puddings 
thicker.  It  is  also  used  in  custard  and  in  sauces.  The  starch 
that  is  used  in  laundering  is  also  a com  product.  Possibly 
you  have  seen  com  starch  at  home. 

With  so  many  uses  for  com,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
about  three  billion  bushels  of  com  are  raised  annually  in 
the  United  States.  (A  bushel  of  shelled  corn  weighs  fifty-six 
pounds.)  Of  these  three  billion  bushels  produced,  about 
one  billion  bushels  are  sent  to  market.  Thus,  we  see  that 
about  two  billion  bushels  are  kept  on  the  farms. 

What  happens  to  these  two  billion  bushels  of  com  that 
are  kept  on  the  farms?  About  one  half  of  it  goes  to  feed 
hogs.  As  you  may  have  guessed,  the  chief  food  for  hogs  is 
corn.  The  remaining  billion  bushels  of  corn  go  to  feed 
horses,  mules,  and  cattle.  Thus  we  see  that  cities  and  towns 
in  the  corn  belt  receive  and  manufacture  about  one  third 
of  the  corn  produced,  or  about  one  billion  bushels.  About 
one  third  of  it  is  fed  to  hogs,  and  about  one  third  goes  to 
feed  horses,  cattle,  and  other  farm  animals. 

The  com  belt  is  important  to  the  people  of  America, 
and  such  cities  as  Peoria  bring  the  products  of  the  corn 
belt  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  many  other 
nations. 
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READING  TEST  on  “ Peoria , Illinois , and  the  Com  Belt” 

Directions:  Answer  these  questions  without  looking  back 
at  the  article.  On  your  paper,  write  the  number  of  the 
correct  choice  or  choices  for  each  of  the  following 
questions.  Check  your  answers  with  those  in  the  In- 
dividual Self -Testing  Key. 

1.  The  com  belt  includes  five  of  the  following  states: 

a.  Missouri 

h.  Illinois 

c.  Virginia 

d.  Iowa 

e.  Oklahoma 

f.  Ohio 

g.  Alabama 

h.  Indiana 

2.  Peoria  is  the: 

a.  Largest  city  in  Illinois 
h.  Capital  of  Illinois 
c.  Second  largest  city  in  Illinois 

3.  Peoria  is  located  on: 

a.  The  Illinois  River 

b.  The  Mississippi  River 

c.  Lake  Michigan 

4.  Corn  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of: 

a.  Poultry  feed 

b.  Glucose 

c.  Starch 

d.  Cocoa 
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e.  Cornstarch 

f.  Vanilla 

g.  Cereal 

h.  Syrup 

5.  Most  of  the  corn  grown  on  farms: 

a.  Is  sent  to  market 

b.  Is  fed  to  animals  on  the  farm 

c.  Is  eaten  by  farm  families 

6.  Peoria  is  a center  for: 

a.  The  sale  of  farm  machinery 

b.  The  manufacture  of  feeds  for  poultry  and  farm  ani- 
mals 

c.  The  manufacture  of  cloth 

d.  The  refining  of  sugar 

7.  Peoria  ships  grain: 

a.  By  boat  to  Chicago 

b.  By  boat  to  St.  Louis 

c.  By  boat  to  New  Orleans 

d.  By  railroad  to  many  parts  of  the  country 


Skill  3 

How  to  Use  an 

Encyclopedia 


Almost  all  of  us  have  to  use  an  encyclopedia  at  times. 

u Many  questions  come  up  that  can  be  decided  only 
by  looking  for  the  answers  in  an  encyclopedia.  Perhaps 
you  have  used  an  encyclopedia,  but  it  may  do  no  harm  to 
read  this  section  in  order  to  be  sure  that  you  have  all  of 
the  information  given  here. 

WHAT  ENCYCLOPEDIAS  CONTAIN 

Sometimes  when  we  look  at  an  encyclopedia,  we  may 
think  it  contains  everything.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however, 
an  encyclopedia  contains  only  information  about  certain 
subjects.  Even  the  best  encyclopedia  must  leave  out  many 
important  topics.  However,  a general  encyclopedia  will 
contain  information  about  such  topics  as  famous  men,  his- 
toric places,  important  events,  and  well-known  institutions. 

HOW  TO  LOCATE  A TOPIC  IN  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Suppose  that  you  want  to  locate  information  in  an  en- 
cyclopedia about  a hero  of  the  American  Revolution— per- 
haps about  Paul  Revere.  In  order  to  find  the  information 
about  Paul  Revere  you  would  have  to  know  the  following: 

[25] 
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(a)  Persons  are  listed  in  an  encyclopedia  alphabetically 
according  to  their  last  names.  Therefore,  you  should  ex- 
pect Paul  Revere  to  be  listed  in  the  encyclopedia  under  R. 

(b)  The  volumes  are  arranged  so  that  the  A names  and 
subjects  are  in  the  first  volume  and  the  Z names  and  sub- 
jects are  in  the  last  volume.  Therefore,  you  should  look  for 
the  R names  and  subjects  in  one  of  the  last  volumes,  since 
R comes  near  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 

(c)  By  looking  on  the  binding  of  each  volume,  you  can 
tell  whether  the  subject  you  want  is  in  that  volume.  On 
the  binding  of  each  volume  of  most  encyclopedias  are 
letters  with  a dash  between  them.  The  first  letter  indicates 
the  letter  or  letters  with  which  the  subjects  in  that  volume 
begin.  The  last  letter  indicates  the  letter  or  letters  with 
which  the  subjects  in  that  volume  end.  For  example,  one 
volume  may  have  on  the  front,  “R-Te”.  This  means  that 
subjects  beginning  with  R,  S,  or  T up  through  Te  are  in 
that  volume.  Subjects  beginning  with  Q would  be  in  the 
volume  before,  and  subjects  beginning  with  Th  would  be 
in  the  following  volume.  We  would  find  Revere  in  the 
volume  marked  to  include  subjects  beginning  with  R. 

(d)  Subjects  are  arranged  alphabetically  just  as  they  are 
in  the  dictionary.  For  example,  we  find  Revere  after  words 
beginning  with  ra.  We  would  look  through  rea,  or  rec  to 
rev  and  then  on  until  we  find  Revere. 

Now  suppose,  as  an  example,  that  you  are  studying  such 
a topic  as  “The  Manufacture  of  Shoes”.  First  you  would 
have  to  decide  whether  the  encyclopedia  would  be  likely 
to  tell  about  the  manufacture  of  shoes  under  the  word  the, 
or  under  the  word  manufacture,  or  under  the  word  of,  or 
under  the  word  shoes. 
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You  would  realize  that  the  is  used  in  so  many  topics 
that  the  encyclopedia  would  never  have  all  these  topics 
under  the.  Then  you  would  think  that  there  are  so  many 
kinds  of  manufacturing  that  probably  the  encyclopedia 
would  not  describe  every  kind  of  manufacture  under  that 
word.  The  word  of  would  not  tell  anything  about  shoes. 

Your  best  way  to  find  out  about  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  would  be  to  look  for  the  word  shoes.  You  would  then 
look  for  the  volume  including  S,  then  look  for  sh,  then  fol- 
low down  the  pages  until  you  come  to  shoes. 

HOW  TO  SELECT  INFORMATION  TO  REMEMBER 
FROM  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Sometimes  when  pupils  look  up  a topic  in  an  encyclo- 
pedia, they  begin  writing  down  everything  on  the  subject. 
Since  many  of  the  articles  in  encyclopedias  are  long,  it 
saves  time  to  look  through  the  article  first  in  order  to  see 
what  things  are  important  to  remember. 

Perhaps  if  you  were  looking  up  Paul  Revere  you  might 
find  that  the  article  begins  with  a paragraph  about  his 
early  life.  A second  paragraph  might  describe  his  educa- 
tion or  his  life  as-  a young  man.  Later  paragraphs  describe 
his  achievements  as  a man.  You  would  save  time  by  read- 
ing only  those  parts  which  are  important  for  your  report. 
Remember  to  write  down  only  the  important  things.  You 
do  not  need  to  write  down  the  facts  in  every  sentence  in 
the  treatment  of  the  topic. 

If  you  were  looking  up  “The  Manufacture  of  Shoes”, 
you  might  find  under  shoes  a section  marked  production. 
Or  if  there  were  no  section  marked  production , you  might 
look  through  the  article  until  you  find  a few  paragraphs 
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describing  the  ways  in  which  shoes  are  made.  Then  you 
could  look  over  those  paragraphs  to  decide  what  facts  are 
important  for  your  report. 

There  might  be  a paragraph  describing  the  ways  in 
which  shoes  were  made  before  there  was  machinery  and 
another  paragraph  or  two  describing  modem  methods  of 
shoe  manufacture.  You  could  decide,  after  looking  over 
the  paragraphs,  which  group  of  facts,  early  shoe  manufac- 
ture or  modem  shoe  manufacture,  you  want  to  include. 

You  save  time  by  looking  over  the  article  before  writing 
down  the  important  things  to  remember. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Some  libraries  have  more  than  one  set  of  encyclopedias. 
There  are  some  encyclopedias  written  especially  for  young 
people.  These  encyclopedias  usually  are  very  interesting, 
with  good  pictures  and  short  articles.  You  might  make  an 
investigation  of  the  different  kinds  of  encyclopedias  in 
your  library. 

It  is  a good  idea  to  be  acquainted  with  more  than  one 
set  of  encyclopedias.  Sometimes  you  can  find  things  in 
one  set  of  encyclopedias  that  you  cannot  find  in  another 
set.  Sometimes  it  is  interesting  to  look  up  your  topic  in 
more  than  one  encyclopedia  in  order  to  include  facts  from 
both  accounts. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia 

Each  of  the  figures  on  the  following  page  represents  a 
volume  of  an  encyclopedia.  On  your  paper,  write  the  let- 
ters on  the  front  of  the  volume  in  which  you  would  look 
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for  the  following  items.  Check  your  answers  with  those  in 
the  Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

1.  The  founding  of  the  state  of  Utah 

2.  The  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson 

3.  The  invention  of  the  sewing  machine 

4.  A description  of  Niagara  Falls 

5.  The  lumber  industry  in  Oregon 

6.  How  baseball  was  started 

7.  King  George  III  of  England 

8.  The  important  industries  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 

9.  The  raising  of  flax 

10.  The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 
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CHART  OF  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  SET 


TEST:  How  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia 

Using  the  encyclopedias  which  are  in  your  library,  an- 
swer the  following  questions  on  a sheet  of  paper: 

1.  I would  find  information  about  Detroit,  Michigan,  in 

the  (name  of  encyclopedia)  , volume 

> page 
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2.  I would  find  information  about  anthracite  coal  in  the 

(name  of  encyclopedia)  .............  volume , 

page 

3.  I would  find  information  about  George  Westinghouse 

in  the  (name  of  encyclopedia) , volume 

.page 

4.  I would  find  information  about  early  railroads  in  the 

(name  of  encyclopedia)  , in  volume 

.page 

5.  I would  find  information  about  vulcanizing  of  rubber 

in  (name  of  encyclopedia)  , in  volume 

page 

6.  List  three  important  by-products  of  petroleum  that  are 
listed  in  an  encyclopedia.  (State  which  encyclopedia 
you  used.) 

7.  Write  a paragraph  describing  the  kind  of  social-serv- 
ice work  that  Jane  Addams  did.  (State  which  encyclo- 
pedia you  used.) 

8.  Write  a paragraph  telling  about  modern  ship-building. 
(State  which  encyclopedia  you  used.) 

9.  When  was  the  reaper  invented  and  by  whom?  (State 
which  encyclopedia  you  used.) 

10.  Write  a short  report  about  the  life  of  Thomas  Edison, 
using  information  from  two  encyclopedias.  (State 
which  encyclopedias  you  used.) 

RETEST:  How  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia 

Using  the  encyclopedias  which  are  in  your  library,  an- 
swer the  following  questions  on  a sheet  of  paper: 

1.  I would  find  information  about  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
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fornia,  in  the  (name  of  encyclopedia) 
volume  .......  page  

2.  I would  find  information  about  the  manufacture  of 

steel  in  the  (name  of  encyclopedia)  

volume page  ....... 

3.  I would  find  information  about  Robert  Fulton  in  the 

(name  of  encyclopedia) , volume , 

page 

4.  I would  find  information  about  the  American  Red 

Cross  in  (name  of  encyclopedia)  ......  vol- 
ume .......  page  

5.  I would  find  information  about  the  flag  of  Brazil  in 

(name  of  encyclopedia) , volume 

page 

6.  Write  a paragraph  about  aviation  before  the  time  the 
Wright  brothers  first  flew  their  airplane.  (State  which 
encyclopedia  you  used. ) 

7.  Write  a paragraph  telling  about  the  beginnings  of  the 
motion-picture  industry.  (State  which  encyclopedia 
you  used.) 

8.  Write  a paragraph  telling  about  modem  agricultural 
machinery  in  the  United  States.  (State  which  encyclo- 
pedia you  used.) 

9.  When  and  how  did  Theodore  Roosevelt  first  become 
President  of  the  United  States?  (State  which  encyclo- 
pedia you  used.) 

10.  Write  a short  report  about  the  invention  of  printing, 
using  information  from  two  encyclopedias.  (State 
which  two  encyclopedias  you  used.) 


How  to  Make  an 

HONEST  REPORT 

Sometimes  people  copy  articles  from  encyclopedias  or 
reference  books  almost  word  for  word,  and  then  use 
the  copied  material  as  though  they  had  written  it. 

Sometimes  they  even  sign  their  names  to  such  copied 
material,  thus  saying  in  effect  that  they  wrote  it.  Of  course, 
even  though  the  handwriting  is  their  own,  the  work  is 
not  theirs.  When  a person  falsely  claims  to  have  written 
something,  it  is  known  as  plagiarism. 

Such  stealing  of  words  is  considered  very  bad  taste, 
even  though  the  material  is  not  copyrighted.  If  it  is  copy- 
righted, this  means  that  the  author  has  filed  a copy  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  D.C.,  if  it  is  an 
American  copyright,  thus  putting  on  record  the  fact  that 
the  writing  belongs  to  him. 

Under  many  conditions,  it  is  illegal  to  copy  copyrighted 
material,  and  the  use  of  the  copyrighted  material  may 
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bring  a suit  for  damage.  You  can  tell  whether  a book  is 
copyrighted.  The  copyright  date  is  usually  given  on  the 
page  following  the  first  title  page. 

Plagiarism  is  considered  so  dishonest  in  some  schools 
that  offenders  suffer  severe  punishment. 

But  even  though  one  is  not  caught  if  he  claims  author- 
ship of  something  he  did  not  write,  he  will  have  the  hu- 
miliating knowledge  himself  that  he  has  been  thoroughly 
dishonest. 

At  once  the  question  arises:  How  can  I use  reference 
works  and  still  be  entirely  honest  when  the  report  is  given? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  giving  proper 
mention  of  the  real  author. 

If  a direct  quotation  of  another  author  is  to  be  used,  it 
should  be  in  quotation  marks,  and  the  exact  source  ^f  the 
quotation  should  be  given.  If  the  material  is  given  in  your 
own  words,  but  the  ideas  are  those  of  another  author,  then 
the  other  author  should  be  named  in  the  references  given 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  report.  Sometimes  it  seems 
wiser  to  mention  the  author’s  name  at  the  place  where  his 
idea  is  explained  in  your  report. 

The  list  of  references  from  which  the  report  was  pre- 
pared is  known  as  the  bibliography.  The  bibliography  is 
important  because  it  gives  credit  to  those  authors  and 
books  which  gave  the  necessary  information.  Some  bib- 
liographies are  very  complete  and  give  not  only  the 
author’s  name,  the  title  of  the  book  or  article,  the  pub- 
lisher, year  of  publication,  and  the  number  of  pages,  but 
also  a brief  description  of  the  material  in  the  reference. 
Certainly  any  bibliography  should  include  at  least  the 
name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  book,  as  follows: 
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Beard,  Annie,  Our  Foreign-Born  Citizens 

When  pictures  or  graphs  or  tables  or  cartoons  are  to  be 
copied,  the  same  rules  apply.  The  one  copying  writes  in 

the  corner  of  the  copied  material:  “Copied  from ”, 

and  then  adds  the  name  of  the  book  and  the  author.  Of 
course,  if  the  material  is  not  copied,  then  no  statement 
giving  credit  is  necessary. 

All  of  us  should  be  very  honest  in  making  reports,  and 
we  should  always  be  careful  to  write  in  our  own  words  or 
to  use  quotation  marks  when  we  use  an  exact  quotation. 
Also,  we  should  always  tell  the  name  of  the  author  and 
the  name  of  the  book  or  magazine  whenever  we  make 
use  of  a direct  quotation,  or  when  we  use  an  idea,  a pic- 
ture, graph,  or  any  other  material. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Make  an 
Honest  Report 

Write  a report  using  the  ideas  given  in  the  following 
article,  but  being  careful  to  see  that  each  sentence  is  in 
your  own  words.  In  your  report,  state  the  reference  you 
used. 

MANUFACTURING  THE  EARLY  AUTOMOBILE 
By  Carl  H.  Halter 

It  has  been  only  a short  time  that  the  automobile  has 
been  important  to  Americans.  Perhaps  your  grandparents 
can  remember  when  “horseless  carriages”,  as  the  early 
automobiles  were  called,  were  looked  upon  with  curiosity, 
and  often  laughed  at.  Between  1895  and  1905,  automo- 
biles were  crude  affairs.  They  jolted  and  bounced  over 
the  rough  roads  of  that  day. 
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The  driver  of  one  of  the  early  automobiles  had  to  be  a 
mechanic,  for  there  were  frequent  breakdowns.  Of  course, 
garages  and  filling  stations  as  we  know  them  today  did 
not  exist.  Long  trips  were  seldom  undertaken. 

In  1900,  one  of  the  first  automobile  races  held  in  Amer- 
ica was  run  on  Long  Island.  Five  gasoline  automobiles, 
three  steam  automobiles,  and  one  electric  automobile  com- 
peted. The  electric  car  won  at  the  amazing  speed  of 
twenty-five  miles  per  hour. 

The  earliest  automobiles  were  hand  built.  Each  part  was 
designed  as  needed.  However,  they  were  very  expensive, 
and  some  of  the  early  cars  sold  for  two  to  three  thousand 
dollars  each. 

Then  one  builder  of  automobiles  had  an  idea.  He 
wanted  to  build  a car  that  almost  anyone  could  afford  to 
buy.  That  man  was  Henry  Ford.  Against  the  advice  and 
judgment  of  other  business  men,  he  went  ahead  with  his 
idea.  Instead  of  building  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  different 
models  of  his  car,  as  other  manufacturers  did,  he  made 
only  three  models,  and  later  cut  down  the  number  to  just 
one  model.  He  made  the  price  of  that  model  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. At  first  the  price  was  $1,200,  then  $950,  then  $850, 
and  by  1913,  a Ford  car  could  be  bought  for  $550.  Even 
though  his  cars  were  priced  so  low,  Henry  Ford  was  mak- 
ing money.  He  was  selling  so  many  cars  that  a small  profit 
on  each  was  making  him  rich. 

People  laughed  and  joked  about  the  “tin  lizzies”,  but 
they  bought  them  in  increasing  numbers.  Ford  had  de- 
cided upon  two  new  manufacturing  methods.  One  idea 
was  to  make  the  corresponding  parts  of  all  his  cars  ex- 
actly alike.  Then  they  could  be  put  in  any  Ford  car.  Before 
this  time,  one  or  two  men  had  worked  on  each  car,  build- 
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ing  it  from  the  wheels  up.  Parts  were  made  to  fit  together 
in  that  car.  But  Mr.  Ford  now  succeeded  in  making  each 
part  so  accurately  that  it  could  be  placed  in  any  car. 

The  accurately-made  parts  for  the  Ford  car  made  pos- 
sible Henry  Ford’s  other  idea— that  of  mass  production. 
He  wanted  to  make  large  numbers  of  cars.  He  divided  up 
the  work  in  his  factory  so  that  each  man  would  work  on 
only  one  part  for  the  automobile.  That  man  would  become 
skilled  at  his  own  task,  and  turn  out  a well-made  piece  of 
work  in  a short  time.  Other  men  made  other  parts  for  the 
car.  Finally,  the  car  was  assembled,  one  piece  at  a time, 
on  a long  assembly  line.  Each  man  along  the  line  added  a 
part,  or  tightened  a bolt,  or  did  some  operation  on  the  car 
as  it  passed  by  on  a moving  belt.  By  the  time  it  reached 
the  end  of  the  assembly  line,  the  car  could  roll  off  under 
its  own  power. 

All  manufacturers  of  automobiles  later  took  up  Henry 
Ford’s  methods  of  mass  production.  But  Ford  was  the  first 
automobile  manufacturer  to  run  his  factory  in  this  way. 
Automobiles  are  produced  more  cheaply  because  of  the 
use  of  this  method  of  mass  production. 

TEST:  How  to  Make  an  Honest  Report 

Write  a report  using  the  ideas  in  the  article,  "Production 
in  South  America”,  on  page  98  of  this  book.  Be  sure  to 
put  the  material  in  your  own  words. 

RETEST:  How  to  Make  an  Honest  Report 

Give  a report  to  the  class  using  information  from  an 
encyclopedia  or  some  other  reference  book.  Use  your  own 
words.  Be  sure  to  state  your  references. 
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DICTIONARY 

There  are  many  kinds  of  dictionaries,  some  accurate 
and  some  that  are  not  so  accurate.  Because  of  this  fact 
it  is  unwise  to  say,  “The  dictionary  says  this  is  so.”  Instead, 
one  should  name  the  particular  dictionary  used  because 
another  dictionary  may  give  a somewhat  different  answer. 

Some  dictionaries  are  small  pocket  sizes;  some  are  about 
the  size  of  school  textbooks;  and  others  are  large  un- 
abridged, or  complete,  dictionaries.  Naturally,  the  smaller 
dictionaries  can  explain  only  the  simpler  and  more  fre- 
quently used  words,  while  the  unabridged  dictionaries 
will  contain  not  only  the  words  in  use  at  the  time  the  dic- 
tionary was  published  but  also  words  used  long  ago  and 
many  foreign  expressions.  Thus,  the  most  unusual  word 
will  be  found  only  in  the  large  unabridged  dictionaries. 

Small  dictionaries  have  space  only  for  the  most  common 
meanings  of  a word,  while  the  large  dictionaries  give  vari- 
ous meanings  of  words. 

Large  dictionaries  often  give  examples  of  ways  a word 
may  be  used  in  a sentence.  For  the  most  complete  informa- 
tion about  a word  an  unabridged  dictionary  is  best.  Most 
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libraries  have  an  unabridged  dictionary  and  sometimes  a 
library  will  have  a number  of  different  large  dictionaries. 

In  most  cases,  however,  a large  or  unabridged  diction- 
ary is  not  needed.  A small  dictionary  will  contain  most  of 
the  words  we  want  to  find. 

Of  course,  all  dictionaries  give  the  spelling  of  words 
and  the  larger  dictionaries  list  the  various  correct  ways  to 
spell  the  words.  Usually  a dictionary  will  show  the  way  a 
word  is  divided  into  syllables,  and  will  indicate  the  proper 
pronunciation.  At  least  one  meaning  of  the  word  is  always 
given,  and  the  larger  dictionaries  will  give  many  meanings 
of  words. 

Although  it  is  easy  to  read  the  spelling  in  the  dictionary 
and  to  see  the  syllable  divisions,  often  the  pronunciation 
is  more  difficult  to  figure  out.  Almost  always  the  pronun- 
ciation signs  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  each  page 
and  examples  of  ways  to  pronounce  certain  symbols  are 
given  from  simple  key  words.  For  example,  “equal”  might 
be  a key  word  to  show  how  “e”  is  pronounced. 

In  pronouncing  a word  it  is  important  that  the  accent 
be  placed  at  the  proper  syllable  or  syllables.  For  example, 
in  the  dictionary  you  may  find  the  word  ac'-cu-rate.  The 
mark  ' following  the  first  syllable,  or  the  “ac”,  indicates 
that  the  accent  should  be  on  the  first  syllable.  Immediately 
following  ac'-cu-rate  in  the  dictionary  there  may  be  in 
parentheses  the  following:  (ak'u-rat).  This  spelling  in 
parentheses  is  the  phonetic  spelling  and  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced just  as  it  is  spelled,  without  any  silent  letters. 
When  two  pronunciations  are  given  the  first  one  is  to  be 
preferred. 
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Most  dictionaries  also  tell  the  parts  of  speech  of  words. 
For  instance,  “n”  indicates  that  the  word  is  a noun,  “v”  a 
verb,  “adj”  an  adjective,  and  the  other  parts  of  speech  are 
marked  accordingly. 

Some  people  have  difficulty  in  using  the  dictionary  be- 
cause they  just  don’t  know  which  letter  follows  another  in 
the  alphabet.  Anyone  who  does  not  know  exactly  which 
letter  follows  another  in  the  alphabet  wastes  time  turning 
from  one  page  to  another  looking  for  words.  If  you  find 
that  you  are  slow  in  completing  the  dictionary  test,  per- 
haps you  should  practice  on  the  alphabet.  Have  someone 
give  you  a list  of  ten  names  or  words  which  you  will  ar- 
range in  alphabetical  order.  Perhaps  your  teacher  will 
allow  you  to  arrange  some  class  papers  in  alphabetical 
order. 

Skill  in  using  a dictionary  is  largely  a matter  of  practice. 
If  you  make  a habit  of  using  the  dictionary  to  find  the 
pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words  that  are  unfamiliar 
to  you,  you  will  find  that  your  speed  in  locating  words 
and  understanding  meanings  and  pronunciation  markings 
will  improve. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Use  a Dictionary 

Find  the  following  words  in  a dictionary.  On  your  own 
paper  first  copy  the  word.  Then  write  its  pronunciation 
markings  as  you  find  them  in  the  dictionary.  Then  in  order 
to  show  that  you  understand  what  the  pronunciation  mark- 
ings mean,  copy  from  the  bottom  of  your  dictionary  page 
die  key  word  or  words  tiiat  explain  each  of  the  markings 
in  the  word  you  looked  up. 
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Your  paper  will  look  like  this: 


Word 

Pronunciation  Key  Words 

cleavage 

klev'  ij  equal 

ill 

forewarn 

for  worn'  open 

order 

Here  are  words  for 

you  to  find  in  a dictionary: 

1.  forlorn 

6.  furtively 

2.  corps 

7.  pallid 

3.  initiative 

8.  precinct 

4.  status 

9.  cherub 

5.  amiable 

10.  genuine 

Since  dictionaries  differ  in  their  pronunciation  markings, 
various  answers  will  be  correct.  Your  teacher  will  help  you 
to  decide  how  well  you  have  done  this  exercise. 

TEST:  How  to  Use  a Dictionary 

On  your  paper,  copy  each  of  the  following  words.  Using 
a dictionary,  after  each  word  write  the  pronunciation 
marks  given  in  the  dictionary  and  the  most  common  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Just  before  you  begin,  note  the  time. 
When  you  finish,  again  note  the  time.  Compare  your  time 
with  that  of  other  pupils  in  the  class.  If  you  are  slower 
than  most  of  them,  probably  you  need  practice  in  alpha- 
betizing in  order  that  you  may  locate  words  more  quickly. 

1.  anticipate  4.  intercept 

2.  consistent  5.  scrutinize 

3.  opaque  6.  immortal 
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7.  executive  9.  frivolous 

8.  hypocrite  10.  ascertain 

Check  your  definitions  with  those  in  the  Individual  Self- 
Testing  Key.  Your  teacher  will  help  you  to  decide  how 
well  you  did  the  pronunciation  exercise. 


RETEST:  How  to  Use  a Dictionary 


If  you  have  practiced  using  a dictionary,  you  should 
show  increased  speed  on  this  test.  Note  the  time  at  which 
you  begin  and  finish  this  test. 

On  your  paper  copy  each  of  the  following  words.  Using 
a dictionary,  after  each  word  write  the  pronunciation 
marks  given  in  the  dictionary  and  the  most  common  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 


1.  secretive 

2.  requisite 

3.  impetuous 

4.  adequate 

5.  discriminate 


6.  legislature 

7.  antagonist 

8.  aggressor 

9.  hospitable 

10.  predominant 


Check  your  definitions  with  those  in  the  Individual  Self- 
Testing  Key.  Your  teacher  will  help  you  to  decide  how 
well  you  did  the  pronunciation  exercise. 
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Did  you  ever  have  to  read  a map  and  give  road  direc- 
tions to  someone  driving  a car?  If  you  were  able  to 
do  this,  then  you  certainly  know  much  about  maps.  Mil- 
lions of  maps  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  motorists, 
and  millions  of  people  read  these  maps  while  making  real 
or  imaginary  trips. 

Possibly  you  have  learned  that  maps  have  different 
scales  of  distances.  On  one  map,  for  instance,  one  inch 
represents  fifty  miles,  while  on  another  map,  one  inch  may 
represent  ten  miles  or  one  hundred  miles,  or  two  hundred 
miles,  or  some  other  distance.  The  scale  is  almost  always 
shown  on  the  map. 

You  may  also  have  learned  that  the  top  of  the  map  rep- 
resents north,  the  bottom  south,  the  left  west,  and  the 
right  east.  If  you  have  used  a map  in  traveling  through 
mountainous  country,  you  will  know  that  mountains  are 
shown  by  shaded  lines,  a type  of  cross  hatching,  or  by  a 
deeper  color,  depending  upon  the  type  of  map  you  hap- 
pen to  be  using.  Level  places  are  shown  without  these 
markings. 

Large  cities  often  are  shown  in  large  type,  and  small 
towns  and  rural  places  are  shown  in  the  smaller  type.  After 
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using  certain  maps  for  a while,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the 
population  of  a place  simply  by  noting  the  size  of  the  type 
used. 

Physical  maps  are  those  which  show  physical  features 
such  as  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  hills,  prairies,  plains.  They 
are  shaded  green  to  indicate  plains;  yellow  to  indicate 
higher  land;  brown  to  indicate  prairies  and  uplands;  and 
dark  brown  or  even  red  to  indicate  high  mountains. 

A political  map  shows  the  political  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  states,  cities,  and  towns,  together  with  impor- 
tant rivers,  and  sometimes  other  information  is  added, 
such  as  roads  and  railroads. 

Many  times,  before  starting  a trip,  a tourist  marks  off 
the  entire  route  on  a good  road  map.  We  also  find  maps  a 
great  help  when  we  discuss  places  and  try  to  understand 
where  they  are  located. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Use  a Map 
PART  ONE 

1.  Examine  a map  in  your  school.  State  the  title  of  the 
map  and  the  scale  of  distance  to  which  it  is  drawn. 

2.  Draw  a map  of  the  United  States.  Then  color  it  as  a 
physical  map. 

3.  Make  an  outline  map  of  your  own  state.  Mark  in  the 
capital,  five  of  the  largest  cities,  and  five  of  the  smaller 
cities. 

PART  TWO 

1.  Using  a road  map  of  the  United  States,  estimate  the 
driving  distance  between  the  following  places: 
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a.  New  York  City  and  San  Francisco 

b.  Chicago  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

c.  Portland,  Maine,  and  Miami,  Florida 

d.  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  the  White  Mountains,  N.  H. 

e.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 

/.  The  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania 

2.  Using  a political  map  of  the  United  States,  answer  the 
following  true  or  false: 

a.  Little  Rock  is  the  capital  of  Arkansas. 

b.  Nevada  has  very  few  cities. 

c.  Pennsylvania  has  a great  many  cities  and  towns. 

d.  Memphis  ahd  Nashville  are  two  of  the  largest  cities 
of  Tennessee. 

e.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  is  located  on  the  Mississippi 
River. 

f.  San  Diego,  California,  is  about  400  miles  southeast 
of  San  Francisco. 

g.  Memphis,  Tennessee,  is  farther  north  than  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

h.  The  Snake  River  extends  across  the  entire  state  of 
Idaho. 

i.  Birmingham,  Alabama,  is  located  on  the  Alabama 
River. 

3.  In  each  of  the  following  groups  of  cities,  there  is  one 
city  that  does  not  fit  into  the  group.  Write  the  name  of 
the  city  that  does  not  belong  in  the  group.  Use  a po- 
litical map  of  the  United  States  to  check  locations. 

a.  Duluth,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  and 
Buffalo  are  located  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
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b.  San  Antonio,  Ft.  Worth,  Dallas,  Cheyenne,  Austin, 
and  Houston  are  important  cities  in  Texas. 

c.  Charleston,  Grand  Rapids,  Birmingham,  Savannah, 
and  New  Orleans  are  important  southern  cities. 

d.  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Albany,  Hartford,  and  Syracuse 
are  leading  cities  in  New  York. 

e.  Phoenix,  Santa  Fe,  Denver,  Boise,  and  Mobile  are 
located  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Check  your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see 

the  Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

TEST:  How  to  Use  a Map 
PART  ONE 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  your  own  state.  Then  color  it 

as  a physical  map. 

PART  TWO 

1.  Using  a road  map  of  the  United  States,  estimate  the  driv- 
ing distance  between  the  following  places: 

a.  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Seattle,  Washington 

b.  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

c.  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama 

d.  New  York  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

e.  The  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  state  of 
Texas  at  its  widest  point 

2.  Using  a political  map  of  South  America,  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  true  or  false: 
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a.  Santiago  is  the  capital  of  Chile. 

b.  Montevideo  is  in  Paraguay. 

c.  Buenos  Aires  is  on  the  Plata  River. 

d.  Lima  is  located  in  western  Ecuador. 

e.  There  are  many  large  cities  in  central  Brazil. 

f.  The  southern  tip  of  South  America  is  called  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

g.  The  Tapajoz  River  is  a branch  of  the  Amazon. 

h.  Bogota  is  located  in  southern  Colombia. 

i.  The  Gulf  of  St.  George  is  the  chief  harbor  of  Uru- 
guay. 

j.  Guayaquil  is  an  important  port  of  Ecuador. 

k.  Valparaiso  is  an  important  port  of  Chile. 

l.  The  Orinoco  River  flows  through  Venezuela. 

m.  Caracas  is  located  in  northern  Venezuela. 

n.  Bolivia  has  no  seaport. 

o.  Lake  Titicaca  is  a large  lake  of  South  America. 

Check  your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see 
the  Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

RETEST:  How  to  Use  a Map 

Give  a short  report  to  the  class  in  which  you  explain  a 
location,  or  tell  about  a trip,  by  using  a map.  The  class 
will  tell  you  whether  you  used  the  map  correctly,  and  will 
make  suggestions  if  they  see  where  the  map  might  have 
been  used  to  better  advantage. 


Skill  7 

How  to  Use  an  ATLAS 

An  atlas  may  be  recognized  at  once  as  a book  of  maps.  If 
u it  is  examined  more  closely,  special  aids  for  locating 
places  will  be  noted.  Most  important  of  these  special  aids 
is  the  index. 

In  this  index  are  listed  the  names  of  the  cities,  towns, 
mountains,  islands,  rivers,  lakes— in  a word,  all  places 
shown  on  the  maps  are  listed  in  the  index. 

Opposite  any  item  in  the  index  will  be  found  a page 
number  and  usually  another  number  and  a letter.  The  page 
number  refers  to  a certain  map  on  the  indicated  page.  On 
each  side  of  the  map  will  be  found  one  of  the  letters  or 
numbers  indicated  in  the  index.  Along  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  the  map  will  be  found  the  other  letter  or  number 
mentioned  in  the  index. 

Draw  an  imaginary  line  from  the  letter  or  number  on 
the  left  to  the  same  letter  or  number  on  the  right.  Draw 
another  imaginary  line  from  the  letter  or  number  at  the 
top  of  the  map  to  the  same  letter  or  number  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  map.  The  two  imaginary  lines  will  cross  near  the 
point  where  the  desired  place  is  located  on  the  map. 

Some  indexes  give  latitude  and  longitude  after  the  page 
number.  Then  one  needs  only  to  look  at  the  top  of  the 
map  for  the  longitude  mentioned  in  the  index,  and  at  the 
side  of  the  map  for  the  latitude  mentioned.  Near  the  place 
where  this  longitude  and  this  latitude  meet,  the  desired 
place  is  located  on  the  map. 

Usually  an  atlas  also  gives  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
place  names.  Sometimes  an  atlas  will  include  other  geo- 
graphical helps  such  as  temperature  maps. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Use  an  Atlas 

Using  an  atlas,  find  the  location  of  the  following  places. 
Mark  each  place  on  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  pronunciation  is  asked  for,  write  the  correct 
punctuation  markings  of  that  place  on  a separate  paper. 

1.  Fresno,  California  (pronunciation) 

2.  Tacoma,  Washington 

3.  Butte,  Montana  (pronunciation) 

4.  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  (pronunciation) 

5.  Peoria,  Illinois 

6.  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

7.  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts 

8.  New  York,  New  York 

9.  Washington,  D.C. 

10.  Nueces  River  (pronunciation) 

11.  Delaware  River 

12.  Kennebec  River 

13.  Adirondack  Mountains 
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14.  Lake  Tahoe  (pronunciation) 

15.  Death  Valley 

TEST:  How  to  Use  an  Atlas 

Using  an  atlas,  find  the  location  of  the  following  places. 
On  a piece  of  paper,  copy  the  name  of  each  place  to  be 
located.  In  a second  column,  write  after  it  the  name  of 
the  state  or  states  in  which  it  is  located.  In  a third  column, 
write  its  location  in  that  state  by  using  one  or  two  words, 
such  as  northeast,  central,  southwest.  In  a fourth  column, 
write  the  correct  pronunciation  markings  when  they  are 
requested. 

Check  your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils,  or  see 
the  Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

1.  Oakland  9. 

2.  Seattle  10. 

3.  Boise  (pronunciation)  11. 

4.  Santa  Fe  12. 

5.  Shreveport  (pronuncia- 
tion) 13. 

6.  Omaha  14. 

7.  Milwaukee  15. 

8.  Chattanooga 

RETEST:  How  to  Use  an  Atlas 

Using  an  atlas,  find  the  location  of  the  following  South 
American  cities.  On  a piece  of  paper  copy  the  name  of 
each  city  to  be  located.  In  a second  column,  write  after  it 
the  name  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  located.  In  a third 
column,  write  its  location  in  that  country  by  using  words 


Newark 

Birmingham 

Toledo 

Sabine  River  (pronun- 
ciation) 

White  Mountains 
Yellowstone  Lake 
Great  Salt  Lake 
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such  as  northeast,  central,  southwest.  In  a fourth  column 
write  the  correct  pronunciation  markings. 

Check  your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils,  or  see 
the  Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 


1.  Callao 

2.  Copiapo 

3.  Recife 

4.  Sao  Paulo 

5.  Arequipa 

6.  Cordoba 


7.  Paramaribo 

8.  Manaos 

9.  Sucre 

10.  Barranquilla 

11.  Villarrica 


Skill  8 

How  to  Do  Committee  Work 


Modern  educators  believe  that  boys  and  girls  can  learn 
much  by  working  on  their  lessons  in  groups.  Pupils 
usually  like  to  do  work  together  in  committees,  for  it  seems 
that  working  becomes  more  fun  when  the  worker  is  a 
member  of  a team. 

It  seems,  though,  that  some  people  never  learn  how  to 
work  with  a committee.  When  the  committee  work  has  to 
be  done  in  a classroom  where  other  committees  are  at  work 
on  their  lessons,  some  very  important  rules  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  all: 

First:  Committee  members  must  talk  in  whispers  or  in 
very  low  tones.  If  any  one  person  raises  his  voice,  even  a 
little,  then  all  the  others  must  talk  louder  if  they  are  to 
be  heard,  and  thus  soon  the  room  is  noisy  and  no  one  ac- 
complishes much. 

Some  pupils  seem  to  feel  that  they  cannot  keep  their 
voices  low  when  the  room  is  full  of  busy,  talking  pupils. 
Such  pupils  prevent  others  from  using  the  committee  plan. 
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It  is  too  bad  that  such  loud  pupils  sometimes  prevent  en- 
tire classes  from  having  committee  work.  However,  if  there 
are  only  a few  members  of  the  class  who  can’t  remember  to 
talk  in  whispers  or  low  tones,  then  the  class  can  ask  that 
these  few  be  required  to  miss  the  committee  work. 

The  teacher  cannot  spend  his  time  keeping  certain  pu- 
pils quiet— he  must  spend  his  time  helping  the  committees. 
Thus  the  responsibility  for  keeping  voices  in  a low  tone 
rightly  belongs  to  the  pupils  in  the  class.  If  the  pupils  are 
unwilling  to  accept  this  responsibility,  then  there  seems 
little  likelihood  that  the  class  can  use  the  committee 
method,  no  matter  how  much  fun  it  may  be. 

Second:  A committee  of  pupils  cannot  get  their  work 
done  if  some  member  of  the  committee  is  disorderly  or 
“fools  around”  while  the  others  are  working.  Possibly  such 
a committee  member  should  be  asked  to  leave  the  com- 
mittee and  do  individual  work. 

Third:  Members  of  committees  must  be  willing  to  work 
with  pupils  who  are  not  their  special  friends.  Many  times 
committees  in  business  and  government  are  made  up  of 
people  who  are  very  unfriendly  to  one  another,  in  order 
that  different  points  of  view  may  be  represented.  It  is  a 
valuable  skill  to  know  how  to  work  well  with  people  who 
are  strangers  or  who  are  “different”. 

Fourth:  When  working  with  others  we  should  not  al- 
ways expect  to  do  the  exact  bit  of  work  we  want  to  do. 
In  order  to  get  the  whole  job  completed  some  of  the  com- 
mittee members  may  have  to  do  work  that  they  dislike. 
Just  as  in  football,  not  every  member  of  the  team  can  carry 
the  ball  and  make  touchdowns.  Some  members  must  run 
interference. 
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If  more  than  one  person  on  the  committee  wants  a cer- 
tain assignment,  then  either  the  committee  will  have  to 
decide  who  will  have  it  or  some  members  who  wanted  the 
special  work  will  have  to  volunteer  for  other  assignments. 
A good  plan  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  we  should  always  be 
willing  to  accept  our  second  or  third  choices.  Good  sports- 
manship can  be  practiced  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  on  the 
athletic  field. 

Fifth:  Each  committee  member  must  be  certain  that  he 
does  at  least  his  fair  share  of  the  work.  Some  good  commit- 
tee members  try  to  do  more  than  their  share.  If  one  mem- 
ber of  a committee  does  not  do  his  part,  his  share  of  the 
work  must  be  done  by  the  others.  The  other  members 
of  a committee  are  not  slow  in  recognizing  a shirker.  Com- 
mittee work  requires  team  work. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Do  Committee  Work 

Each  day  during  a week  a different  group  might  be  al- 
lowed to  work  on  a committee  while  the  remainder  of 
the  class  work  silently  or  continue  their  regular  work.  At 
the  end  of  each  period  the  class  and  teacher,  might  decide 
which  members  of  the  committee  show  that  they  know 
how  to  manage  their  voices.  Those  receiving  a favorable 
vote  from  the  class  could  be  allowed  to  do  further  com- 
mittee work;  those  receiving  an  unfavorable  vote  should 
arrange  to  practice  controlling  their  voices  before  being 
permitted  to  do  further  independent  committee  work. 

TEST:  How  to  Do  Committee  Work 

After  you  have  served  on  a committee  ask  the  members 
of  that  committee  to  rate  you  on  these  points: 
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1=  Tone  of  voice  used 

2.  Willingness  to  cooperate  in  selecting  a job  to  be  done 

3.  Ability  to  get  along  with  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee 

4.  Effectiveness  of  work  done 

RETEST : How  to  Do  Committee  Work 

If,  for  any  reason,  your  committee  work  was  not  rated 

very  high,  perhaps  you  had  better  consider  what  you  must 

do  to  improve  your  rating. 

1.  Was  your  voice  too  loud?  If  so,  you  will  wish  to  practice 
adjusting  your  voice  to  different  situations.  For  example, 
a boy  would  not  want  to  use  the  tone  of  voice  he  needs 
on  the  athletic  field  when  he  speaks  at  the  dinner  table 
or  in  a movie.  No  girl  would  want  to  use  her  stage  speak- 
ing voice  when  conversing  with  a friend  at  a party. 

There  is  an  appropriate  tone  of  voice  for  every  situa- 
tion—so  practicing  for  committee  work  may  help  you 
to  control  your  voice  in  many  other  activities. 

2.  Were  you  a bit  unwilling  to  do  an  unpleasant  task?  If 
you  were  rated  low  on  this  point  or  if  you  did  not  co- 
operate in  proposing  ways  for  the  committee  to  do  its 
work,  you  may  need  to  give  considerable  attention  to 
your  ability  to  work  with  others.  Is  it  possible  in  other 
social  situations  that  you  do  not  carry  your  share  of  the 
load  or  that  you  do  not  assume  proper  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  the  group? 

Would  you  like  to  try,  for  a whole  week,  to  do  the 
hardest  jobs  and  just  watch  how  your  friends  respond? 
You  might  want  to  give  attention  to  suggestions  you 
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can  make  for  the  benefit  of  groups  to  which  you  belong. 
These  practices  may  improve  your  leadership  ability. 

3.  Were  you  unpleasant  to  those  members  of  the  commit- 
tee whom  you  dont  like?  Almost  everyone  is  able  to  get 
along  with  his  friends,  but  it  is  sometimes  a real  prob- 
lem to  get  along  with  those  whom  we  dislike.  We  don’t 
need  to  agree  with  everything  that  is  said,  but  we  must 
not  be  insulting  in  our  comments.  In  fact,  we  may  need 
to  say  many  times  that  we  just  don’t  agree  with  some 
opinion  that  was  expressed.  However,  we  don’t  need 
to  remark:  "That’s  terrible.  You’re  spoiling  everything. 
I knew  when  you  got  on  the  committee  that  you 
wouldn’t  be  any  good!” 

4.  Did  you  do  your  part  of  the  work  promptly  and  as  well 
as  you  could?  When  other  members  of  a committee 
work  hard  and  get  their  material  up  in  fine  shape  and 
have  it  prepared  on  time,  they  don’t  like  to  see  their 
work  spoiled  by  one  member  of  the  committee  who  is 
lazy  or  slow  or  who  hands  in  his  work  poorly  done.  Did 
you  work  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  members  of 
your  committee? 

It  is  a good  idea  for  you  to  write  out  what  you  need  to 
do  to  improve  your  own  committee  work.  If  you  did  not 
do  very  well  on  your  committee  work,  probably  your 
teacher  and  your  class  will  give  you  another  chance  and 
then  rate  you  on  your  improvement. 


Skill  9 

How  to  Take  Part  in  a 

Social-Studies  DISCUSSION 

Some  pupils  think  that  all  they  have  to  do  to  take  part  in 
a social-studies  discussion  is  to  state  the  facts  that  they 
know  or  the  opinions  that  they  hold.  But  really  to  take 
part  in  a discussion,  one  must  connect  his  ideas  with  those 
of  others.  A discussion  is  a cooperative  venture  in  thinking. 

It  is  a help  to  some  pupils  to  learn  expressions  with 
which  they  can  connect  their  contributions  to  those  of 
others.  Some  of  these  expressions  are: 

“Agreeing  with  Jim’s  idea,  I want  to  add  this  exam- 
ple. . .” 

“I  disagree  with  Mary’s  idea  that ...  for  this  reason.  . .” 
“I  would  like  to  ask  Philip  this  question.  . .” 

“Building  on  Jane’s  idea,  I would  like  to  add  this 
point.  . .” 

“In  addition  to  what  Bob  said.  . 

“Jim,  would  you  agree  with  this  statement.  . .?” 

“Most  of  you  seem  to  think  this.  . .,  but  what  I don’t 
understand  is.  . .” 
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“Carrying  what  Mary  and  Jim  have  said  a step  further, 
I would  like  to  say.  . 

“Summing  up,  the  majority  seem  to  think.  . .” 

In  some  classes  teachers  give  special  credit  to  all  con- 
tributions that  pupils  connect  with  the  statements  of  oth- 
ers. Only  through  such  connections  does  a social-studies 
discussion  center  the  thinking  of  the  class  around  the  im- 
portant issues.  If  each  one  speaks  up  on  just  any  subject, 
the  period  is  thus  given  up  to  a large  number  of  subjects 
and  thinking  is  not  being  done  by  all  members  of  the  class 
on  any  one  problem. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Take  Part  in  a 
Social-Studies  Discussion 

Arrange  to  have  a class  discussion  on  some  topic  about 
which  the  members  of  the  class  disagree.  Glance  over  at 
page  56,  where  the  list  of  connecting  statements  is  found. 
See  how  many  members  of  the  class  can  use  one  of  these 
connecting  statements  when  beginning  his  discussion  of 
the  topic  before  the  class. 

TEST:  How  to  Take  Part  in  a Social-Studies  Discussion 

Directions:  Beginning  with  Bills  statement,  No.  1,  connect 
the  following  statements  by  writing  on  your  paper 
a few  words  that  might  be  used  before  each.  Check 
your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see  the 
Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

Leader:  The  question  for  today  is  “Should  all  students  be 
required  to  pass  a course  in  automobile  driving  before 
being  graduated  from  high  school?” 
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John:  I think  that  all  high-school  students  should  be  re- 
quired to  pass  an  automobile  driving  test  because 
everyone  should  know  how  to  drive. 


1.  Bill: there  would  be  fewer  accidents. 

2.  Mary:  if  there  were  fewer  accidents, 


automobile  insurance  wouldn’t  cost  so  much  and  that 
would  be  a good  thing  because  it’s  expensive  to  run 
cars. 

3.  Peggy: it  is  expensive  to  run  a car,  but 

how  would  fewer  accidents  make  it  any  cheaper? 

4.  Boh:  if  the  insurance  companies  don’t 

have  to  pay  out  so  much  for  accidents,  they  can  afford 
to  charge  lower  rates. 

5.  Martin:  I disagree  with 

because  some  parents  might  prefer  to  teach  their  chil- 


dren to  drive. 

6.  Ralph: couldn’t  parents  help  with  this 

course  just  as  they  do  with  other  courses? 

7.  Ethel: would  parents  let  their  children 

take  their  cars  to  school  to  learn  to  drive? 

8.  Doris: some  pupils  might  not  want  to 

learn  to  drive. 

9.  Bill: automobile  companies  would  lend 

the  cars. 

10.  John: how  many  in  here  would  like  to 


take  such  a course  in  high  school? 

RETEST : How  to  Take  Part  in  a Social-Studies  Discussion 

Directions:  List  the  names  of  the  pupils  in  the  following 
discussion  who  connected  their  statements  with  those 
of  others  so  that  the  discussion  became  really  coopera- 
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tive.  Check  your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils 
or  see  the  Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

Grace : I think  that  it  is  better  to  live  in  the  country  than 
in  the  city  because  in  the  country  there  is  so  much 
fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

Richard:  I agree  with  Grace  because  there  are  so  many 
interesting  things  to  do  on  a farm— feeding  the  animals 
and  taking  care  of  the  crops— that  everyone  gets  lots  of 
exercise.  And  the  exercise  keeps  people  healthy. 

Murray:  I see  your  point,  Richard,  but  what  if  a person  on 
a farm  gets  really  sick?  A doctor  or  a hospital  may  be 
very  far  away. 

Barbara:  I think  it  is  better  in  the  city.  Why,  in  the  coun- 
try it  may  be  miles  and  miles  to  a movie  or  a store.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  very  dull  in  the  country. 

Frank:  I think  that  there  would  be  a lot  to  do  in  the  coun- 
try. There  would  be  skating  in  the  winter  and  swim- 
ming in  summer. 

Amy:  There  is  always  hiking  and  a place  for  games  in  the 
country. 

Arthur:  Adding  to  what  Amy  and  Frank  said,  remember 
that  there  are  radios  in  the  country. 

Celeste:  I agree  with  Barbara  that  the  city  would  be  better. 
Another  advantage  for  the  city  would  be  better 
schools. 

Clarence:  I disagree  with  Celeste.  There  are  some  very 
good  country  schools.  Busses  call  for  the  pupils  and 
take  them  home. 

Jean:  I know  a boy  who  went  to  a country  school,  called 
a consolidated  school.  He  said  that  they  had  a won- 
derful building,  good  teachers,  and  lots  of  activities. 
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How  to  Use  the  Library 

CARD  CATALOGUE 

The  card  catalogue  contains  cards  for  every  book  in  the 
library.  There  will  be  one  card  for  each  book  in  the 
library,  filed  alphabetically  according  to  the  author's  last 
name,  and  one  card  for  each  book  filed  according  to  the 
title  of  the  book. 

Of  course,  if  the  first  word  of  a title  of  a book  begins 
with  “A”  or  “An”  or  “The”,  the  card  is  filed  according  to 
the  second  word  of  the  title.  So  it  is  very  easy  to  locate  a 
book  if  the  author  or  the  title  is  known.  But  in  addition  to 
the  cards  under  titles  of  the  books  and  authors’  names, 
there  is  also  a card  under  the  subject  dealt  with  in  the 
book.  For  instance,  if  a book  on  railroads  is  desired,  cards 
for  such  books  will  be  found  filed  under  “Railroads”.  If  a 
book  has  information  on  several  subjects,  its  cards  may  be 
filed  under  several  headings. 

The  drawers  in  the  card  catalogue  cabinet  are  marked 
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from  A to  Z.  In  order  to  locate  the  card  for  a certain  book 
it  is  necessary  to  select  the  drawer  that  contains  the  cards 
for  the  first  letters  of  the  authors  last  name,  or  the  first 
letter  of  the  title  of  the  book,  or  of  the  subject  desired. 
Of  course,  all  of  the  cards  in  the  “A”  drawer  are  arranged 
from  “Aa”  through  “Ab”  to  “Az”.  After  the  proper  drawer 
is  located,  there  is  still  the  problem  of  looking  through  the 
cards  filed  alphabetically  until  the  card  one  wants  is  found. 
All  of  the  cards  are  arranged  by  this  alphabetical  plan. 

When  the  proper  card  is  found,  it  will  look  something 
like  the  cards  on  page  62.  The  first  card  is  the  kind  that  is 
filed  under  the  author’s  name.  The  second  is  a subject  card 
and  is  found  under  the  subject  heading,  “Rockefeller,  J.D.” 
It  tells  that  there  is  material  about  John  D.  Rockefeller  in 
the  book,  How  They  Started,  by  E.  B.  Hamilton. 

The  number  in  the  top  left-  or  top  right-hand  comer 
is  the  “call  number”.  In  a library  where  a slip  must  be 
filled  out  in  order  to  borrow  a book,  it  is  necessary  to  copy 
this  “call  number”  on  the  slip. 

In  some  libraries  it  is  necessary  for  anyone  wishing  to 
locate  a book  to  find  it  on  the  shelves  without  the  aid  of 
any  library  assistants.  In  such  libraries  the  call  number  will 
be  important.  All  books  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
authors’  names  in  numbered  sections.  For  instance,  all 
of  the  history  books  are  in  the  900’s;  all  of  the  books  on 
government  are  in  the  300’s;  all  of  the  literature  books  are 
in  the  800’s.  Usually  the  sections  of  the  library  are  num- 
bered so  that  any  section  can  be  located  easily.  Suppose 
the  call  number  is  920.  When  900  is  located  and  then  910, 
it  is  only  a step  to  920.  There,  arranged  alphabetically  by 
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Rec  Reck,  Franklin  M. 

The  romance  of  American 
transportation,  il.  253  p. 
Junior  Literary  Guild,  1938 


920  Rockefeller,  J.  D . 1839-1937 

Ham  In  Hamilton,  E.  B. 

How  they  started*  nine 

famous  men  Begin  their 

careers,  il.  286  p. 

Harcourt,  1937 


the  author’s  last  name,  should  be  the  desired  book— if  it 
isn’t  out. 

Sometimes,  after  you  spend  much  time  in  locating  a 
book,  just  a glance  may  show  you  that  the  book  isn’t  at  all 
the  one  that  is  wanted.  Sometimes  a good  description  of 
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the  book  on  the  library  card  will  indicate  just  what  the 
book  is  likely  to  contain.  Unless  the  book  is  well  known  to 
the  borrower,  it  may  be  wise  to  read  the  description  on 
the  library  card. 

Some  cards  in  the  card  catalogue  may  not  have  any  call 
numbers.  These  are  cards  for  fiction  books— stories.  These 
books  will  be  found  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  ac- 
cording to  authors’  last  names  on  special  shelves. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Use  the  Library 
Card  Catalogue 

Below  you  will  find  a diagram  representing  the  front  of 
a card-catalogue  case.  Tell  in  which  drawer  you  would 
expect  to  find  information  about  each  of  the  items  follow- 
ing the  diagram. 


A 

G- 

P 

B 

H 

Q-R 

C-Cl 

I-K 

S 

Cm-Cz 

L 

T-V 

D-E 

M 

W-Z 

E 

E-0 

1.  A book  about  Mexico 

2.  Prairie  Girl  by  Lucile  Fargo 

3.  A reference  about  oil  wells 

4.  The  Spy  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper 
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5.  A life  of  Robert  E.  Lee 

6.  The  Treasure  and  the  Little  Trunk , a story 

7.  A book  about  model  airplanes 

8.  A story  about  a dog 

9.  A reference  on  the  Spanish-American  War 

10.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  book,  Treasure  Island 

Check  your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see 
the  Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

TEST : How  to  Use  the  Library  Card  Catalogue 
Using  the  card  catalogue  in  your  library,  answer  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Give  call  number,  author,  title,  and  a short  statement 
about  the  contents  of  a book  on  Indians. 

2.  Give  call  number,  author,  and  title  of  a book  telling 
about  the  history  of  railroads. 

3.  Is  the  following  book  in  your  library:  Frances  Rogers 
and  Alice  Beard,  Heels,  Wheels,  and  Wire? 

4.  Give  the  call  number  of  the  following  book  if  it  is  in 
your  library:  Annie  Beard,  Our  Foreign-Born  Citizens. 

5.  Find  two  interesting  books  on  hobbies.  Write  author, 
title,  and  call  number  for  each. 

6.  Find  a book  that  will  tell  something  about  the  United 
States  Mail.  Give  author,  title,  and  call  number. 

7.  Does  your  library  have  the  book,  Johnny,  Get  Your 
Money’s  Worth? 

8.  Are  there  any  books  about  Thomas  Edison  in  your 
library?  If  so,  write  author,  title,  and  call  number. 

9.  Does  your  library  have  any  travel  books  about  sections 
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of  the  United  States?  List  the  author,  title,  and  call 
number  of  a recently  published  one. 

10.  Give  call  number,  author,  and  title  of  a book  on  avia- 
tion. 

RETEST : How  to  Use  the  Library  Card  Catalogue 

Using  the  card  catalogue,  find  three  books  that  you 
might  use  for  a report  on  some  subject  in  which  you  are 
interested.  State  the  subject.  Below  it  list  each  book,  stating 
call  number,  author,  and  title. 


CAMMING 
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The  index  to  a book  is  a list  of  the  subjects  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  book,  listed  alphabetically,  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  find  out  by  using  the  index  exactly  which 
pages  deal  with  a certain  topic.  For  example,  suppose 
that  an  assignment  is  made  on  the  topic,  “Public  Health 
Services”.  In  the  index  under  p or  h will  be  found  the 
pages  in  the  book  on  which  a description  of  public  health 
is  given. 

The  index  is  usually  in  the  back  of  the  book. 

Sometimes  a topic  is  not  located  quickly  in  the  index. 
It  is  wise  not  to  be  discouraged  too  easily.  Possibly  the 
topic  is  listed  under  another  heading. 

For  example,  suppose  the  desired  reference  is  on 
“trains”,  and  there  is  no  heading  marked  “trains”  in  the 
index.  But  there  are  other  words  meaning  trains,  and  the 
first  one  that  comes  to  mind  is  “railroads”.  Under  railroads 
may  be  found  such  topics  as  early  railroads,  growth  of 
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railroads,  transcontinental  railroads,  abuses  of  railroads, 
regulation  of  railroads.  After  each  of  these  topics,  page 
numbers  are  given,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  find  the  page 
reference  to  exactly  what  is  wanted. 


PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Use  an  Index 

Using  the  following  section  of  an  index,  answer  the 
questions  listed  after  it: 


Safety,  199-202 
Saving,  234 
School  clubs,  66-67 
School  library,  73-75 
School  paper,  69 
School  regulations,  70-71 
School  stories,  78-79 
Schools,  63-70.  See  also  Edu- 
cation 

Slums,  140,  141,  142,  145 
Social  service,  205-206 
Social  welfare,  203-207 


Speech,  freedom  of.  See  Free- 
dom of  speech 
Spoils  system,  284 
Sports,  186.  See  also  Recrea- 
tion 

Standard  of  living,  293-297 
State  community,  244-250 
Study,  how  to,  75-77 
Success,  51-55 
Suffrage.  See  Voting 
Superstitions,  47-50 
Supreme  Court,  261,  263-264 


1.  On  what  page  will  you  find  information  about  the 
spoils  system? 

2.  Does  this  book  have  any  information  about  news- 
papers published  by  schools? 

3.  Under  what  headings  in  the  index  will  you  find  refer- 
ences to  sports? 

4.  On  what  pages  will  you  find  information  on  how  to 
study? 

5.  Does  this  book  have  any  information  about  sanitation? 

6.  Under  what  heading  will  you  find  a reference  to  poor 
housing? 
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7.  On  what  pages  will  you  find  information  about  super- 
stitions? 

8.  Under  what  heading  in  this  index  will  you  find  a refer- 
ence to  freedom  of  speech? 

9.  On  what  pages  in  this  book  will  you  find  references  to 
living  standards? 

10.  Under  what  heading  in  this  index  will  you  find  addi- 
tional information  about  schools? 


Check  your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see  the 
Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

TEST:  How  to  Use  an  Index 

Using  the  following  section  of  an  index,  answer  the 
questions  listed  after  it: 


Careers,  30-35,  222-226 
Child  labor,  277 
Chinese,  36 
Churches,  98-100,  194 
Civilization,  312-314 
Club  meetings.  See  Parlia- 
mentary practice 
Clubs.  See  School  clubs 
Communication,  216-221 
Communication  in  the  other 
countries,  218 


Communities,  80-82 
Community  relationships,  239- 
243 

Conduct.  See  Manners 
Constitution,  260,  261-262 
Corporations.  See  Big  busi- 
ness 

Courtesy,  45-46 
Crime,  101-110 
Crime,  causes  of,  104-106 
Crime,  elimination  of,  107-108 


1.  On  what  pages  will  you  find  information  about  the 
causes  of  crime? 

2.  Does  this  book  have  any  information  about  large  busi- 
ness corporations? 

3.  Under  what  heading  will  you  find  information  about 
the  relationship  between  communities? 
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4.  On  what  page  will  you  find  information  about  child 
labor? 

5.  Does  this  book  have  any  information  on  how  to  run  a 
club  meeting? 

6.  Under  what  word  in  the  index  will  you  find  a reference 
to  the  causes  of  crime? 

7.  Does  this  book  have  any  information  about  the  Con- 
stitution? 

8.  Under  what  heading  in  this  book  will  you  find  infor- 
mation on  how  to  use  good  manners? 

9.  On  what  pages  can  you  find  information  about  com- 
munities? 

10.  Under  what  heading  in  this  book  would  you  find  in- 
formation about  members  of  the  yellow  race? 

Check  your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see  the 
Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

RETEST:  How  to  Use  an  Index 

Using  the  section  of  an  index  shown  on  page  70,  answer 
the  following  questions: 

1.  On  what  page  will  you  find  information  about  freedom 
of  speech? 

2.  Under  what  heading  will  you  find  information  about 
games? 

3.  On  what  page  will  you  find  information  about  the  pure 
food  laws? 

4.  Is  there  any  information  in  this  book  about  the  free- 
dom of  newspapers  to  print  all  the  news? 

5.  On  what  page  is  there  information  about  farmers? 
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6.  On  what  pages  is  there  information  about  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  members  of  the  family? 

7.  Under  what  two  headings  is  there  information  about 
government? 

8.  Can  you  find  any  information  in  this  book  on  how  to 
get  along  with  people? 

9.  On  what  pages  is  there  information  about  gymnasi- 
ums? 

10.  Under  how  many  different  headings  in  this  book  can 
you  find  fiction  lists? 


Factories,  170 
Families,  118-126 
Family  life,  122 
Family  life  as  shown  in  fic- 
tion, 123 

Family  responsibilities,  124- 
126 

Farmers,  297 

Fiction.  See  Careers  in  fiction; 
Family  life  as  shown  in  fic- 
tion; Indians  in  fiction; 
Negroes  in  fiction;  Pioneer 
stories;  School  stories;  Yel- 


low race  in  fiction 
Food  laws,  pure,  137 
Foods,  88-92,  241,  295,  296 
Franchise.  See  Voting 
Freedom  of  speech,  18 
Freedom  of  the  press,  154 
Gambling,  235 
Games.  See  Recreation 
Getting  along  with  people, 
19-22 

Government,  257-269.  See  also 
Local  government 
Gymnasium,  65-66 


Check  your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see  the 
Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 
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How  to  Use 

THE  WORLD  ALMANAC 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  almanacs  was  published  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  He  called  it  Poor  Richard’s 
Almanac , and  it  was  published  when  our  country  was  still 
an  English  colony.  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac  contained  a 
calendar,  weather  predictions,  and  notations  of  holidays 
and  other  important  events.  Since  the  days  of  Poor  Richard 
many  thousands  of  almanacs  have  been  published.  Of  all 
the  modem  almanacs,  the  most  famous  is  The  World 
Almanac. 

The  World  Almanac  has  become  a standard  reference 
book  in  thousands  of  offices,  schools,  and  homes.  It  is  pub- 
lished each  year  by  the  New  York  World-Telegram  news- 
paper. It  contains  more  than  nine  hundred  pages  of  facts 
of  various  kinds,  such  as:  the  number  of  airports  in  the 
United  States,  athletic  records,  recent  laws  passed  in  the 
United  States,  fastest  trips  around  the  world,  up-to-date 
information  about  each  state  and  foreign  country,  lists 
of  great  ocean  steamships,  the  population  of  cities,  states, 
and  countries,  number  of  radio  sets  owned  by  families  in 
the  United  States,  and  many,  many  other  facts. 
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In  a recent  edition  of  The  World  Almanac  you  can  often 
find  desired  information  with  the  least  effort. 

HOW  TO  LOCATE  FACTS  IN  THE  WORLD 
ALMANAC 

Suppose  some  facts  are  wanted— perhaps  the  number  of 
automobile  accidents  in  the  United  States  last  year. 

The  following  steps  would  be  taken  in  locating  these 
facts  in  The  World  Almanac: 

1.  Open  to  the  index,  which— unlike  most  indexes— is  in 
the  front  of  the  book.  (A  number  of  pages  of  advertising 
are  in  front  of  the  index.) 

2.  Locate  the  topic  by  looking  for  it  in  the  index,  which 
is  arranged  alphabetically.  For  example,  the  number  of 
automobile  accidents  will  be  found  under  A.  Under  either 
“accidents”  or  “automobiles”  will  be  found  the  heading, 
“automobile  accidents”.  A page  will  be  given  on  which  are 
the  latest  figures  on  automobile  accidents. 

Another  example  of  desired  information  might  be  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  all-star  football  teams  for  last 
year.  The  fisting  in  the  index  will  be  either  “all-star”  or 
“football”.  A glance  at  “all-star”  in  the  index  may  indicate 
that  no  information  on  all-star  football  teams  is  included 
in  the  book.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  all  important 
words  or  possible  headings  must  be  looked  for  before 
deciding  that  the  information  is  not  in  The  World  Almanac. 

To  find  information  in  The  World  Almanac  requires 
practice.  And,  of  course,  the  publishers  may  change  the 
method  of  listing  information  from  year  to  year.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  information  is  desired  on  the  speed  of 
airplanes.  The  proper  index  listing  may  be  under  “speed”. 
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or  “airplanes”— but  before  deciding  that  “speed  of  air- 
planes” is  not  included,  one  should  look  under  the  heading 
of  “aviation”. 

Sometimes  it  is  almost  like  playing  a game  to  locate  facts 
in  The  World  Almanac.  There  are  many  different  ways  in 
which  the  information  might  be  listed  in  the  index,  and  the 
proper  one  must  be  found  before  the  information  can  be 
located. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Use  The  World  Almanac 

Obtain  a copy  of  The  World  Almanac.  Possibly  there 
is  one  in  your  classroom  or  in  the  library.  Answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  How  many  deaths  were  there  in  the  United  States  from 
automobile  accidents  in  1911,  1915,  1920,  1925,  1930, 
1935,  and  in  the  year  for  which  the  latest  figures  are 
given? 

2.  What  were  the  five  states  which  led  in  the  production 
of  crude  petroleum  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  for 
which  the  most  recent  figures  are  given? 

3.  List  the  ten  chief  manufacturing  industries  (including 
both  food  and  non-food  products)  in  the  United  States. 
Select  them  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  product. 

4.  List  five  of  our  national  parks.  Tell  where  each  is  lo- 
cated and  one  point  of  interest  about  it. 

5.  Select  two  of  the  notable  bridges  in  the  United  States 
and  give  one  interesting  fact  about  each. 

TEST:  How  to  Use  The  World  Almanac 

Using  a copy  of  The  World  Almanac  from  your  class- 
room or  library,  answer  the  following  questions: 
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1.  List  the  five  largest  ports  in  the  world. 

2.  How  many  automobiles  were  registered  in  the  United 
States  in  1920,  1925,  1930,  and  in  the  year  for  which 
the  latest  figures  are  given? 

3.  How  many  passengers  were  carried  by  train  in  1910, 
1920,  1925,  1930,  1935,  and  in  the  year  for  which  the 
latest  figures  are  given? 

4.  What  was  the  attendance  at  major-league  baseball 
games  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  figures  are 
given? 

5.  Show  how  the  number  of  radios  has  grown  in  the 
United  States.  You  can  do  this  by  listing  the  number 
of  radios  in  the  United  States  for  certain  years.  Select 
the  years  so  that  your  figures  will  have  the  most  mean- 
ing. 

RETEST:  How  to  Use  The  World  Almanac 
Answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  place  with  the  highest  altitude  in  your 
state? 

2.  List  the  five  states  which  led  in  the  production  of  min- 
eral products  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  for  which 
the  most  recent  figures  are  given. 

3.  How  many  automobiles  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1905,  1915,  1925,  1935,  and  in  the  year  for 
which  the  latest  figures  are  given? 

4.  Name  the  men  who  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

5.  What  was  the  value  of  the  cargo  carried  on  New  York 
State  canals  during  the  most  recent  year  for  which  fig- 
ures are  given? 


Skill  13 

How  to  Locate 
References  on  a Topic 

Even  college  students  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  lo- 
cating references  for  their  reports.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  ways  of  locating  references,  but  we  shall  list  only 
the  ways  that  are  used  by  most  pupils.  In  more  advanced 
courses  in  social  studies,  new  ways  of  locating  references 
will  be  learned. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a report  is  to  be  made  on 
“Aviation”.  Here  are  some  of  the  ways  of  securing  informa- 
tion: 

1.  The  card  catalogue  of  the  library  should  be  consulted. 
There  may  be  good  books  listed  under  “aviation”  or 
“airplanes”.  A list  of  these  books  should  be  made. 

2.  All  available  encyclopedias  should  be  examined.  The 
World  Almanac  also  may  have  desired  information. 

3.  The  books,  and  the  articles  in  the  encyclopedias,  may 
have  lists  of  additional  references.  If  so,  the  ones  that 
seem  most  useful  for  the  report  should  be  listed. 

4.  As  a last  resort,  the  librarian  may  be  asked  for  sugges- 
tions. She  may  have  special  lists  of  references  and  there 
may  be  a file  of  clippings— a vertical  file— to  consult. 
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As  you  discover  each  possible  source  of  information 
you  will  add  it  to  your  list.  The  list  of  references  that  you 
finally  decide  to  use  will  be  your  bibliography.  Be  sure 
to  use  this  word,  “Bibliography”,  as  the  heading  for  the 
references  in  your  next  report. 

The  bibliography  often  is  listed  alphabetically  accord- 
ing to  the  authors  last  name.  Some  bibliographies  contain 
very  complete  information  about  the  books  or  articles.1 
Certainly  the  author’s  full  name  and  the  exact  title  of  the 
book  is  needed  for  each  reference,  as  follows: 

Beard,  Annie.  Our  Foreign-Bom  Citizens 

Pigman,  Augustus.  A Story  of  Water 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Locate  References 
on  a Topic 

Suppose  you  are  assigned  a report  on  the  topic,  “Great 
American  Inventions”.  List  three  things  that  you  could  do 
in  order  to  locate  information  on  the  topic.  Check  your 
answers  with  those  in  the  Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

TEST:  How  to  Locate  References  on  a Topic 

List  five  references  on  the  topic,  “Great  American  In- 
ventions”. 

RETEST:  How  to  Locate  References  on  a Topic 

Make  a bibliography  for  some  topic  in  which  you  are 
interested.  You  might  look  up  references  about  Dogs,  Pets, 
Stars,  Indians,  or  any  other  interesting  subject. 

1 See  page  33  for  a description  of  a complete  bibliographical  entry. 


How  to  Read  Simple  Graphs 

A graph  is  a way  of  presenting  facts  and  figures  by  means 
of  a drawing.  In  a way,  a graph  is  a new  language,  a 
language  that  can  be  understood  at  times  when  words  fail. 
By  means  of  a graph  some  facts  and  figures  can  be  pre- 
sented much  more  clearly  than  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
write  out  the  same  information.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
facts  that  cannot  be  presented  by  means  of  graphs. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  graphs,  but  those  used  most 
often  are:  circle  graphs,  bar  graphs,  line  graphs,  and  pic- 
torial graphs.  In  a later  section  of  this  book,  Skill  15,  atten- 
tion is  given  to  pictorial  graphs.  Here  in  Skill  14,  simple 
graphs  of  the  line,  bar  and  circle  types  are  considered. 

A good  graph  will  have  a clear  heading.  In  reading  a 
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Growth  of  Five  Cities  of  the  United  States 

1870-1940 

POPULATION 


NEW  YORK  CITY CHICAGO DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA  ooooo  LOS  ANGELES 


graph  try  first  to  get  the  exact  idea  of  the  heading.  For 
example,  note  the  heading  on  the  line  graph  above.  The 
heading  reads,  “Growth  of  Five  Cities  of  the  United 
States,  1870-1940”.  Would  you  know  from  this  heading 
that  in  1940  these  cities  were  the  five  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States?  No,  because  the  heading  does  not  call  them 
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the  five  largest  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  heading 
could  not  do  this  because  in  1870  they  were  not  the  five 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Next  try  to  understand  just  what  is  shown  in  the  graph. 
If  you  see  lines,  or  circles,  or  bars,  you  must  look  for  some 
explanation  of  what  each  line  or  each  circle  or  each  bar 
represents.  Somewhere  on  the  graph  this  information  is 
given.  For  example,  the  line  graph  on  page  78  has  solid 
lines  and  broken  lines.  However,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
graph  each  kind  of  line  is  identified— one  is  New  York 
City,  another  is  Chicago,  and  so  on. 

Finding  out  what  the  graphs  in  this  book  show  will  be 
something  of  a game.  See  how  quickly  you  can  understand 
the  graphs  on  pages  78,  80,  and  82. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Read  Simple  Graphs 

Directions:  Study  the  graph  on  page  78  on  city  popula- 
tions. Then  take  the  test  that  follows. 

TEST  ON  GRAPH,  “ Growth  of  Five  Cities  of  the 
United  States , 1870-1940” 

Directions:  On  a separate  piece  of  paper  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  true  or  false.  Check  your  answers  with 
those  of  other  pupils  or  see  the  Individual  Self -Test- 
ing Key. 

1.  In  1870,  of  the  five  cities  listed,  Philadelphia  was  next 
in  size  to  New  York  City. 

2.  Chicago  and  Detroit  each  had  about  one  million  peo- 
ple in  1890. 

3.  Between  1910  and  1930  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  made 
their  greatest  gains  in  population. 
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4.  In  1920  New  York  City  had  more  than  five  and  one- 
half  million  people. 

5.  In  1940  Chicago’s  population  had  grown  to  four  mil- 
lion. 

6.  At  one  time  Philadelphia  had  a larger  population. than 
Chicago. 

7.  The  population  of  Los  Angeles  reached  its  peak  in 
1920  and  has  declined  (become  smaller)  ever  since. 

8.  In  1940  Philadelphia  was  about  one-half  the  size  of 
New  York  City. 

9.  In  1940  the  population  of  New  York  City  was  about 
1,000,000  greater  than  it  was  in  1930. 

10.  Detroit  had  a population  of  more  than  1,500,000  in 
1940. 


POPULATION  PER  SQUARE 
MILE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


By  permission  from  The  World 
Book  Encyclopedia. 


TEST:  How  to  Read  Simple  Graphs 

Directions:  Study  the  above  graph  on  Massachusetts  popu- 
lation. Then  take  the  following  test: 
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TEST  ON  GRAPH,  “ Population  Per  Square 
Mile  in  Massachusetts  ’ 

Directions:  On  a separate  piece  of  paper  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  true  or  false.  Check  your  answers 
with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see  the  Individual  Self- 
Testing  Key. 

1.  The  number  of  people  per  square  mile  in  Massachusetts 
has  increased  during  every  ten-year  period  from  1800  to 
1940. 

2.  The  smallest  increase  in  population  took  place  between 
1830  and  1840. 

3.  A large  increase  in  population  took  place  between  1890 
and  1900. 

4.  Massachusetts  is  much  less  crowded  than  it  was  in 
earlier  times. 

5.  There  were  more  than  10  times  as  many  people  per 
square  mile  in  Massachusetts  in  1940  as  there  were  in 
1800. 

RETEST:  How  to  Read  Simple  Graphs 

Directions:  Study  the  graph  on  page  82  concerning  South 
Carolina.  Then  take  the  test  which  follows: 

TEST  ON  GRAPH,  “ Manufactures  and  Agriculture  of 
South  Carolina” 

Directions:  On  a separate  piece  of  paper  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  true  or  false.  Check  your  answers 
with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see  the  Individual  Self- 
Testing  Key. 
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1.  Cotton  is  the  most  important  agricultural  product  of 
South  Carolina. 


MANUFACTURES  AND  AGRICULTURE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

From  Comptons  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  By  permission  of  F.  E.  Compton 
and  Company,  Publishers. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  the  most  important 
industry  of  South  Carolina. 

3.  Tobacco  is  the  second  most  important  agricultural  prod- 
uct of  South  Carolina. 

4.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  and  timber  products  is  the 
second  most  important  industry  of  South  Carolina. 

5.  Some  food  products  are  manufactured  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 
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How  to  Read 

PICTORIAL  Graphs  and  Maps 

Often  it  is  said  that  this  is  a "picture  age”,  because 
we  get  so  much  of  our  information  from  pictures. 
Certainly  pictures  do  tell  a story  dramatically,  and  often 
better  than  words.  For  this  reason  some  modem  map- 
makers  use  pictorial  symbols  to  explain  their  maps.  Some 
graphs  also  are  made  with  pictorial  symbols. 

In  order  to  understand  a pictorial  graph  or  map,  you 
must  study  its  heading  and  key.  Unless  you  understand 
what  and  how  much  each  symbol  represents,  you  cannot 
understand  a pictorial  map  or  graph.  Try  your  skill  on  the 
maps  and  graphs  on  the  following  pages. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Read  Pictorial 
Graphs  and  Maps 

Directions:  Study  the  graph  on  Wheat  Production  in  the 
U.S.A.,  on  page  84.. Then  take  the  test  which  follows. 
[83] 
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TEST  ON  GRAPH,  “Wheat  Production  in  the  U.S.A.” 

Directions:  On  a separate  piece  of  paper  answer  the 
questions  at  the  top  of  page  85,  true  or  false.  Check 
your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see  the 
Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

AVERAGE  YIELD  IN  TWELVE  LEADING  STATES 

OVER  A PERIOD  OF  TEN  YEARS 


By  permission  from  The 
World  Book  Encyclopedia. 


Each  symbol  represents  10  million  bushels 
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1.  North  Dakota  produces  about  seven  and  one-quarter 
million  bushels  of  wheat  each  year. 

2.  No  states  in  the  far  west  produce  as  much  as  10  million 
bushels  of  wheat  each  year. 

3.  Middle  western  states  lead  in  the  production  of  wheat. 

4.  Kansas  produces  more  than  twice  as  much  wheat  as 
Nebraska. 

5.  Texas  produces  forty-five  million  bushels  of  wheat  per 
year. 

TEST:  How  to  Read  Pictorial  Graphs  and  Maps 

Directions:  Study  the  graph  on  World  Wheat  Production, 
on  page  86.  Then  take  the  following  test: 

TEST  ON  GRAPH,  “ World  Wheat  Production 

Directions:  On  a separate  piece  of  paper  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  true  or  false.  Check  your  answers 
with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see  the  Individual  Self- 
Testing  Key. 

1.  The  United  States  has  the  largest  annual  wheat  pro- 
duction in  the  world. 

2.  Russia’s  average  wheat  production  is  more  than  800 
million  bushels. 

3.  Argentina  leads  the  South  American  countries  in  the 
production  of  wheat. 

4.  Australia  raises  more  wheat  than  Canada. 

5.  China  raises  more  than  6 billion  bushels  of  wheat  each 
year. 

6.  Egypt  is  one  of  the  twelve  leading  countries  in  the 
production  of  wheat. 
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7.  Spain  raises  about  150  million  bushels  of  wheat  per 
year. 

8.  Rumania  raises  practically  no  wheat. 

9.  Italy  raises  just  about  as  much  wheat  as  Argentina. 

10.  China  raises  just  about  as  much  wheat  as  the  United 

States. 


WORLD  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 


AVERAGE  YIELD  IN  TWELVE  LEADING  COUNTRIES 

OVER  A PERIOD  OF  TEN  YEARS 
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RETEST:  How  to  Read  Pictorial  Graphs  and  Maps 

Directions:  Study  the  pictorial  map  of  Mexico  on  page  88. 
Then  take  the  following  test: 

TEST  ON  PICTORIAL  MAP,  “Republic  of  Mexico” 

Directions:  On  a separate  piece  of  paper  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  true  or  false.  Check  your  answers 
with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see  the  Individual  Self- 
Testing  Key. 

1.  Petroleum  is  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Mexico. 

2.  Large  quantities  of  silver  are  found  in  Mexico. 

3.  Vegetables  are  an  important  agricultural  product  of 
Mexico. 

4.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  the  central  part  of  Mexico. 

5.  The  Inter-American  Highway  runs  through  the  most 
important  sheep-raising  section. 

6.  Guadalajara  is  famous  for  pottery. 

7.  This  map  shows  that  near  almost  every  silver  mine  in 
Mexico  there  is  a gold  mine. 

8.  The  Inter- American  Highway  begins  at  Matamoros, 
Mexico. 

9.  In  east-central  Mexico  are  located  fine-quality  coffee 
plantations. 

10.  Mazatlan  is  a large  seaport  in  Mexico. 

11.  Except  for  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Mexico  City  is  the 
oldest  city  in  North  America. 

12.  Copper  is  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  Mexico. 

13.  The  population  of  Mexico  is  about  190  million. 

14.  Oranges  are  grown  on  the  west  coast. 

15.  The  United  States  recognized  the  independence  of 
Mexico  in  1836. 
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16.  Cortez  landed  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Mexico  in 
1519. 

17.  Cotton  is  raised  in  Mexico. 

18.  No  part  of  Mexico  is  suitable  for  raising  com  and 
wheat. 

19.  Mexico  is  a republic. 

20.  Zinc  is  mined  in  Mexico. 


PICTORIAL  MAP  OF  MEXICO 

Reproduced  from  Scholastic,  The  American  High  School  Weekly, 
and  Junior  Scholastic,  by  permission  of  the  editors.  Copyright,  1942, 
Scholastic  Publishing  Company. 
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How  to  Read  Percentages, 

Estimates,  and  Figures 


An  estimate  is  a judgment  or  an  opinion.  Estimates  may 
l be  expressed  in  many  ways  but  they  usually  state 
such  conditions  as  how  many,  how  much,  or  how  good. 
Estimates  may  prove  to  be  accurate  or  very  inaccurate. 
Try  as  we  may,  we  cannot  always  know  how  much  de- 
pendence to  place  on  estimates.  Of  course,  if  someone 
states  that  a tower  is  about  a mile  high  we  know  that  he 
is  exaggerating.  If  he  should  say,  however,  that  the  tower 
is  eighty  feet  tall,  we  may  not  know  whether  this  is  a 
guess  on  his  part  or  a fact  quoted  from  some  dependable 
source.  We  should  look  always  for  any  evidence  that  a 
statement  is  founded  on  some  established  fact. 

Our  experience  often  gives  us  grounds  for  deciding 
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whether  we  will  accept  an  estimate.  For  example,  sup- 
pose that  someone  says:  “About  98  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  good  houses.”  Our  general  information 
tells  us  that  this  statement  must  be  false,  for  we  know 
that  98  people  out  of  each  100  do  not  live  in  good  houses. 

Or  suppose  someone  says:  “About  eight  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  the  nation  lose  one  day  or  more  each  year  be- 
cause of  illness.”  Our  experience  tells  us  that  more  than 
eight  people  of  each  100  do  lose  a day  or  more  each  year 
because  of  illness.  However,  if  someone  says  that  62  per 
cent  of  the  American  people  lose  a day  or  more  each  year 
due  to  illness,  we  are  not  likely  to  know  whether  the 
statement  is  true.  It  is  necessary  then  to  consider  carefully 
who  made  the  statement.  Was  it  made  by  a reliable  and 
unprejudiced  person?  If  the  authority  is  not  considered 
good,  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  additional  information  from 
authorities  we  consider  reliable. 

Often  we  hear  or  read  the  statement:  “It  is  estimated 
that . . .”,  or  “On  good  authority  it  may  be  stated  that . . 
Before  accepting  such  a statement  we  should  know  some- 
thing about  the  person  or  persons  making  it.  However, 
at  times  even  the  most  reliable  persons  may  make  state- 
ments that  are  false  because  they  have  false  information. 

Needless  to  say,  some  estimates  are  deliberately  falsi- 
fied. For  example,  suppose  you  read  in  two  papers  the 
estimates  of  the  number  of  people  in  attendance  at  some 
event.  One  paper  may  say,  for  instance,  that  700  people 
were  in  attendance  at  the  event.  The  other  paper  quotes 
the  secretary  of  the  organization  as  saying  1500  people 
attended.  Without  doubt  the  secretary  should  know  how 
many  people  attended.  On  the  other  hand  newspaper  re- 
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porters  often  have  wide  experience  in  estimating  sizes  of 
crowds. 

Which  report  should  you  accept?  What  additional  in- 
formation do  you  need  before  you  can  have  confidence 
in  any  conclusion  concerning  the  number  in  attendance? 
Certainly  you  should  consider  whether  the  secretary  might 
want  to  make  the  attendance  seem  larger  or  smaller  than 
it  actually  is.  And  the  newspaper  may  or  may  not  have  a 
reputation  for  being  entirely  reliable  and  unprejudiced  in 
reporting  events. 

Another  confusing  item  in  many  estimates  is  the  fact 
that  estimates  often  have  to  do  with  such  large  numbers. 
Few  of  us  can  really  understand  large  numbers. 

For  example,  suppose  we  say  the  government  spent  one 
million  dollars  for  a new  bridge.  At  first  glance,  one  million 
dollars  seems  like  a lot  of  money,  as  indeed  it  is.  But  just 
how  much  money  is  one  million  dollars?  In  order  to  under- 
stand how  much  it  is  we  must  compare  it  to  something 
we  can  understand. 

For  instance,  if  ten  dollars  could  be  put  aside  in  a vault 
each  day— not  out  at  interest— it  would  take  just  100 
thousand  days  to  build  up  the  savings  to  one  million 
dollars.  But  how  many  days  are  100  thousand?  Counting 
365  days  to  a year  100  thousand  days  equal  over  270 
years.  Thus  ten  dollars  put  aside  each  day  would  grow 
to  a million  dollars  in  over  270  years.  So  we  begin  to  see 
how  much  the  bridge  actually  did  cost.  Let  us  consider 
another  example. 

If  we  read  in  the  paper  of  the  launching  of  an  11,000-ton 
cruiser,  what  does  it  mean?  How  much  is  11,000  tons? 
Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  a two-ton  truck.  A two-ton 
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truck,  making  ten  trips  each  working  day,  would  carry 
11,000  tons  in  slightly  less  than  two  years.  This  example 
begins  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  size  of  an  11,000-ton 
cruiser. 

Facts  many  times  are  expressed  in  percentages.  Percen- 
tages can  be  very  meaningless  until  we  understand  the 
situations  from  which  the  percentages  were  taken.  For 
example,  we  learn  that  92.9  per  cent  of  the  drivers  of  cars 
in  fatal  accidents  in  1941  were  males,  and  only  7.1  per  cent 
were  females.1  But  this  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
women  are  better  drivers  than  men.  These  facts  do  not 
consider  the  amount  of  driving  done  by  men  and  by 
women,  and  the  conditions  under  which  their  driving  is 
done. 

Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  understand  percentages  if  the 
reverse  percentages  are  considered.  For  example,  the 
white  population  of  the  United  States  constituted  89.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  the  United  States  on 
April  1,  1940.  If  we  just  reverse  these  percentages  and 
state  that  10.2  per  cent  of  the  population  was  colored,  we 
may  get  a better  picture  of  the  actual  situation.  Nine  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent  were  Negro,  and  all  other  colored 
races  contributed  .5  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Read  Percentages, 
Estimates,  and  Figures 

1.  Suppose  you  read  that  80  per  cent  of  the  able-bodied 
American  citizens  desiring  work  have  jobs.  Tell  what 
other  figure  should  be  considered  in  understanding  this 
statement. 

1 The  Wreckord,  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  1942,  p.  12. 
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2.  Suppose  you  read:  “It  is  estimated  by  our  company  that 
one-fourth  of  the  motorists  of  the  United  States  are 
changing  to  our  new  type  gasoline.”  Tell  why  you 
would  or  would  not  have  faith  in  such  an  estimate. 

3.  Our  government  spends  about  13  million  dollars  an- 
nually to  aid  blind  people  in  the  United  States.  Tell 
three  other  things  that  you  would  want  to  know  before 
you  could  say  whether  this  amount  of  money  is  too 
much  or  too  little. 

Check  your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see 

the  Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

TEST:  How  to  Read  Percentages,  Estimates,  and  Figures 

1.  Suppose  that  you  heard  that  the  Police  Department 
of  New  York  City  cost  about  63  million  dollars  last 
year.  List  two  other  things  you  would  want  to  know 
before  you  could  say  whether  this  amount  of  money 
is  about  the  amount  that  should  be  spent. 

2.  Suppose  that  you  heard  that  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
of  a certain  school  are  members  of  school  clubs.  Tell 
what  other  figure  should  be  considered  in  understand- 
ing this  situation. 

3.  Suppose  you  read  that  a certain  department  store  es- 
timated that  the  number  of  shoppers  in  their  store 
during  the  Christmas  sale  reached  1,000  a day.  Tell  why 
you  would  or  would  not  have  faith  in  such  an  estimate. 

4.  Suppose  that  you  read  that  a high-ranking  United  States 
Army  officer  estimated  that  30  per  cent  of  a certain 
group  of  men  examined  for  military  service  were  re- 
jected because  of  physical  and  mental  defects.  Tell 
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why  you  would  or  would  not  have  faith  in  such  an 
estimate. 

Check  your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see 
the  Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

RETEST:  How  to  Read  Percentages,  Estimates, 
and  Figures 

1.  Suppose  that  92  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  a certain  school 
are  found  to  receive  proper  nutrition  (food).  Tell  what 
other  figure  should  be  considered  in  understanding  this 
statement. 

2.  Suppose  you  hear  over  the  radio  that  “It  is  estimated 
that  four  out  of  every  five  families  are  changing  to  Pure 
Brand  Soap.”  Tell  why  you  would  or  would  not  have 
faith  in  such  an  estimate. 

3.  Bill  has  an  allowance  of  $2  a week.  Tell  two  things 
you  would  need  to  know  before  you  could  decide 
whether  or  not  this  allowance  is  too  large  or  too  small. 

Check  your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see 
the  Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 
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How  to  OUTLINE 

Social-Studies  Material 

Outlining  is  really  a kind  of  shorthand  in  diagram  form. 

What  you  do  when  you  outline  is  to  pick  out  the 
most  important  things  in  the  material— then  write  them 
down  in  a few  words  in  a kind  of  pattern. 

The  pattern  which  is  used  most  often  in  outlining  is 
shown  on  page  97. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  outline  form,  the  pattern 
under  “I”  is  different  from  the  pattern  under  “II”.  It 
changes  according  to  the  ideas  and  examples  in  the  ma- 
terial to  be  outlined.  However,  the  outline  always  keeps  to 
the  pattern  that  the  biggest  ideas  are  over  near  the  left 
under  Roman  numerals;  the  next  biggest  explanations  are 
always  about  an  inch  from  the  left  and  are  under  headings 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  so  on.  Each  time  there  is  a new  Roman 
numeral  the  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet  start  over. 

[96] 
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Under  the  capital  letters  are  the  small  numerals,  1,  2,  3, 
etc.,  and  under  these  small  numerals  are  the  small  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  a,  b,  c,  etc. 

TITLE 

I.  Topic  or  important  idea 

A.  Idea  explaining  topic  or  important  idea 

1.  Example  or  explanation  of  idea  “A” 

2.  Another  example  or  explanation  of  idea  “A” 

a.  Example  or  explanation  of  idea  “2” 

b.  Another  example  or  explanation  of  idea  “2” 

(1)  Example  or  explanation  of  idea  “b” 

(2)  Another  example  or  explanation  of  idea 
“b” 

II.  Topic  or  another  important  idea 

A.  Idea  explaining  topic  or  important  idea 

B.  Second  idea  explaining  topic  or  important  idea 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Outline  Social-Studies 
Material 

Outline  the  following  selection  on  South  America.  After 
you  have  finished  your  outline,  compare  it  with  the  one 
in  the  Individual  Self -Testing  Key.  Of  course,  no  two 
outlines  are  exactly  alike,  and  yours  may  not  be  wrong 
even  though  it  is  not  like  the  one  in  the  key.  The  maker 
of  the  outline  must  decide  how  many  details  he  will  in- 
clude. Sometimes  you  will  want  to  make  a short  outline; 
at  other  times  you  will  want  your  outline  to  include  more 
details. 
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PRODUCTION  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA1 

Agriculture,  Crops,  and  Live  Stock.  Agriculture  is  by  far  its 
greatest  source  of  wealth.  Yet  only  between  4 and  5 per  cent 
of  its  area  is  under  cultivation,  and  90  per  cent  of  this  cultivated 
area  is  in  two  countries— Brazil  and  Argentina.  From  this 
small  fraction  of  the  continent  come  the  exports  which  are  its 
lifeblood;  for  three-fourths  of  the  exports  are  the  products  of 
farm  and  range.  More  than  half  of  the  cultivated  land  is  de- 
voted to  raising  corn,  coffee,  wheat,  and  the  alfalfa  which 
pastures  the  great  herds  of  live  stock.  A small  fraction  grows 
flaxseed,  cacao,  cotton,  and  sugar,  which  are  also  important 
exports.  The  rest  of  it  grows  crops  chiefly  for  home  consump- 
tion. Among  these  are  tobacco,  olives,  peanuts,  tropical  fruits 
and  vegetables,  citrus  fruits,  grapes,  and  a wide  variety  of 
cereals.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  raised  in  all  countries.  Sheep 
raising  is  important  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

In  the  recent  years  before  1939  when  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  Europe  upset  South  American  trade  with  the  world,  this 
continent  supplied  about  65  per  cent  of  the  world’s  coffee; 
from  15  to  30  per  cent  of  its  exported  wheat  and  flour;  75  per 
cent  of  its  exported  corn;  85  per  cent  of  its  flaxseed;  25  per 
cent  of  its  cacao  beans;  80  per  cent  of  its  chilled  and  frozen 
beef;  20  per  cent  of  its  mutton  and  lamb;  90  per  cent  of  its 
canned  meats;  30  per  cent  of  its  hides  and  skins;  and  10  per 
cent  of  its  wool. 

Mineral  Production.  Every  country  has  mineral  resources, 
but  mining  is  of  chief  importance  in  the  Andean  countries.  All 
the  world’s  natural  sodium  nitrate  comes  from  Chile,  but 
markets  for  this  valuable  fertilizer  have  been  much  reduced 
by  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  nitrogen  compounds  in  the 
chief  consuming  countries.  Bolivia  supplies  25  per  cent  of  the 

1 Reprinted  from  Comptons  Pictured  Encyclopedia  by  permission  of 
F.  E.  Compton  and  Company,  Publishers. 
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worlds  tin.  Chile,  with  Peru  and  Bolivia,  supplies  25  per  cent 
of  its  copper.  Peru  is  the  leading  producer  of  bismuth  and  of 
vanadium,  an  indispensable  alloy  metal  for  the  steel  industry. 
Colombia  yields  most  of  the  world’s  emeralds  and  a large  partf 
of  its  platinum.  Brazil  is  a chief  source  of  industrial  diamonds 
and  has  the  worlds  largest  manganese  deposits.  All  the  An- 
dean countries  yield  some  gold  and  silver.  The  Guianas  supply 
gold,  diamonds,  and  bauxite  (aluminum  ore). 

In  petroleum  production,  South  America  is  one  of  the  major 
world  sources.  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Peru  are  the  chief 
producers,  but  there  are  deposits  also  in  Bolivia,  Argentina,  and 
Ecuador.  In  the  other  mineral  resources  basic  to  modern  in- 
dustry-coal and  iron— South  America  is  limited.  Coal  deposits 
occur  in  Brazil,  Chile,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  and  Peru; 
but  they  are  thin  and  poor,  and  mostly  remote  from  transporta- 
tion. Since  most  South  American  coal  is  not  suitable  for  use  in 
making  iron  and  steel  or  is  too  remote,  the  development  of 
the  iron  deposits  has  scarcely  begun.  Chile  produces  high- 
grade  iron  ore,  most  of  which  is  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
Brazil  too  has  enormous  deposits  of  high-grade  iron,  but  little 
is  mined. 

Forest  Products.  Nearly  half  of  South  America  is  covered 
with  forests— a far  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  conti- 
nent. The  products  of  these  forests  are  varied  and  important, 
but  they  form  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 
Quebracho,  a tanning  material  obtained  from  the  heartwood 
of  the  quebracho  tree  of  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  ranks  highest 
in  value  of  forest  products  exported.  It  is  marketed  either  in 
the  form  of  logs  or  bricks  of  the  dried  extract.  Rubber,  balata 
(an  elastic  gum  like  gutta-percha),  Brazil  nuts,  vegetable  wax, 
ivory  nuts,  and  cabinet  woods  are  other  leading  items  of  export, 
chiefly  from  Brazil.  Y erba  mate  is  exported  from  Brazil  and 
Paraguay,  chiefly  to  other  South  American  countries. 
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TEST:  How  to  Outline  Social-Studies  Material 

Outline  the  selection,  "Manufacturing  the  Early  Auto- 
mobile”, on  page  34  of  this  book.  After  you  have  finished 
your  outline,  compare  it  with  the  outline  in  the  Individual 
Self -Testing  Key.  Remember  that  outlines  may  be  de- 
veloped differently.  Have  you  included  most  of  the  main 
points? 

RETEST:  How  to  Outline  Social-Studies  Material 

Outline  the  selection,  “Peoria,  Illinois,  and  the  Com 
Belt”,  on  page  20  of  this  book.  After  you  have  finished 
your  outline,  compare  it  with  the  outline  in  the  Individual 
Self -Testing  Key.  They  need  not  be  exactly  alike,  but  out- 
lines should  include  the  important  points  in  the  selection. 


Skill  18 

How  to  Prepare 
a 

GOOD  REPORT 

tti  specially  when  a report  is  to  be  read  or  listened  to 
■ J by  other  members  of  the  class,  a boy  or  girl  likes  to 
present  a good  report  that  the  class  will  enjoy. 

The  first  step  in  preparing  a good  report  is  to  make  a list 
of  the  things  which  you  think  would  be  interesting  to 
those  who  will  read  or  listen  to  the  report.  For  example, 
if  your  report  is  about  aviation  you  might  decide  to  include 
something  about  the  first  airplanes,  modem  types  of  air- 
planes, famous  flights,  famous  aviators,  numbers  of  people 
traveling  by  plane  today,  amount  of  air-mail,  airplanes  in 
war,  and  the  future  of  aviation.  Whatever  the  subject  of 
your  report,  the  first  step  is  to  write  down  the  things  that 
you  would  like  to  include  if  you  could  find  information 
about  them. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  think  of  some  unusual 
way  of  presenting^ your  information.  Perhaps  you  could 
pretend  that  you  are  a guide  at  ajnuseum,  showing  models 
of  famous  planes  or  explaining  about  aviation.  Or  perhaps 
you  might  have  some  other  pupils  help  you  to  give  your 
report.  You  might  act  as  though  you  are  a group  of  pilots 
discussing  your  routes,  loads,  and  passengers.  You  might 
[101] 
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compare  your  jobs  with  those  of  early  airplane  pilots.  You 
might  think  of  some  other  interesting  way  of  presenting 
your  report. 

If  you  don’t  get  any  ideas  for  an  unusual  presentation 
at  the  moment,  you  can  go  on  to  the  next  step  in  preparing 
the  report.  Perhaps  you  will  get  an  inspiration  later. 

The  third  step,  of  course,  is  to  find  references  and  get 
your  information.  As  you  read,  it  seems  best  to  write  down 
some  of  the  things  that  you  want  to  be  sure  to  include  in 
your  report,  or  certainly  you  will  forget  some  of  them.  You 
can  write  these  things  down  in  note  form,  rather  than 
complete  sentences— notes  that  will  help  you  to  remember 
what  you  want  to  include  in  the  report. 

An  important  thing  to  remember  while  writing  notes  of 
things  that  you  want  to  include  in  your  report,  is  to  be 
sure  to  include  interesting  examples  or  stories.  A report 
that  is  all  dry  facts  will  not  interest  the  class.  It  is  more 
important  to  tell  some  interesting  happening  in  a man’s 
life  than  to  tell  the  dates  on  which  he  was  bom  and  died, 
although  you  may  also  include  those  dates.  Try  to  include 
in  your  report  the  things  that  seem  interesting  to  you. 

If  you  can  find  any  pictures  about  your  topic  to  show 
to  the  class,  or  if  you  can  draw  diagrams  or  graphs  on  the 
board  to  help  explain  your  report,  or  if  you  can  use  any 
maps,  you  will  find  that  the  report— whether  it  is  written 
or  oral— will  be  much  improved. 

The  fourth  step  in  making  a good  report  is  to  go  over 
your  notes,  and,  if  the  report  is  to  be  handed  in,  rewrite 
the  notes  into  sentences.  Or  if  it  is  to  be  an  oral  report, 
copy  your  notes  in  good  order  on  small  cards  or  paper  to 
hold  in  your  hand  for  reference  as  you  talk  to  the  class. 
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PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Prepare  a Good  Report 

Suppose  that  you  are  making  a report  about  railroads. 
Make  the  following  preparations.  Check  your  answers 
with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see  the  Individual  Self-Testing 
Key. 

1.  List  five  things  about  railroads  that  you  would  like  to 
include  if  you  could  find  information  about  them. 

2.  List  one  interesting  way  in  which  you  might  present 
your  information  about  railroads. 

3.  List  three  places  where  you  will  look  for  references. 

4.  Mention  one  picture  that  you  could  draw  on  your  topic. 

5.  Mention  one  way  in  which  you  might  use  a diagram, 
graph,  or  map  to  explain  your  topic. 

TEST:  How  to  Prepare  a Good  Report 

Suppose  that  you  are  making  a report  about  your  hobby 
or  some  hobby  in  which  you  are  interested. 

1.  List  three  things  you  might  include  in  your  report. 

2.  What  would  be  one  interesting  way  in  which  you  might 
present  your  topic? 

3.  Find  or  make  one  picture  or  diagram  with  which  to 
illustrate  your  report. 

If  your  class  would  be  interested  in  hearing  these  re- 
ports, present  your  hobby  talk  to  the  class. 

RETEST:  How  to  Prepare  a Good  Report 

Make  a report  to  the  class  on  some  subject  in  which 
you  are  interested.  Prepare  it  carefully  according  to  the 
ways  suggested  in  the  directions  for  preparing  a good 
report. 


Skill  19 

How  to  Give  an  Oral  Report 

One  class  made  the  following  questions  to  use  for  rating 
oral  reports.  You  might  use  these  questions  or  some 
of  your  own  in  order  to  decide  how  you  need  to  work  to 
improve  your  oral  reports.  Usually  each  person  can  suggest 
ways  to  improve  his  own  work. 

ORAL  PRESENTATION  RATING 

1.  Was  it  so  long  that  it  got  boring? 

2.  Did  the  speaker  speak  clearly  and  loudly  enough? 

3.  Was  it  interesting? 

4.  Did  the  speaker  act  interested  in  what  he  said? 

5.  Did  the  speaker  have  his  talk  well  prepared?  (Well 
prepared  in  this  case  means  organized  into  outline 
notes,  rather  than  read  from  a paper.) 

6.  Did  the  speaker  look  at  the  audience? 

7.  Did  the  speaker  speak  with  expression  and  poise? 
[104] 
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(Poise  means  a manner  showing  that  the  speaker  is 
not  nervous  or  ill  at  ease.) 

8.  Did  the  speaker  apologize  for  his  speaking?  (It  has 
a bad  effect  on  the  audience  to  say:  “This  isn’t  very 
good”  or  “I  couldn’t  find  very  much”,  or  other  apolo- 
getic statements.  Say  what  you  have  to  say  and  be 
brave  enough  to  let  the  audience  judge.) 

9.  Did  the  speaker  use  correct  grammar?  (Perhaps  there 
are  some  mistakes  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  making. 
You  can  work  to  get  over  them  one  by  one.  No  one  can 
correct  everything  at  once.  Try  to  correct  errors  in 
grammar  one  at  a time.) 

10.  Did  the  speaker  stand  correctly  and  not  fidget? 

11.  Did  the  speaker  keep  to  the  point  and  on  the  subject? 

12.  Did  the  speaker  use  the  blackboard,  maps,  diagrams, 
charts,  or  pictures?  (Most  audiences  enjoy  reports  more 
when  the  speaker  illustrates  his  report  in  some  way. 
Usually  you  can  think  of  a way  to  illustrate  any  report.) 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Give  an  Oral  Report 

Barbara  was  to  give  a report  on  “The  Erie  Canal”.  Her 
report  is  described  here.  On  a separate  paper  answer  each 
of  the  twelve  questions  in  the  “Oral  Presentation  Rating” 
on  pages  104-105  according  to  the  way  in  which  you  think 
Barbara’s  report  would  rate. 

BARBARA’S  REPORT 

Barbara  came  to  the  front  of  the  room.  She  was  re- 
arranging her  papers,  which  seemed  to  be  of  many  differ- 
ent sizes.  “I  had  a lot  more  to  my  report,  but  I can’t  find 
some  of  my  notes,”  she  said. 
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Then  she  began  reading  in  a hurried  manner  without 
much  expression.  She  bent  over  her  papers  and  did  not 
look  up  until  she  finished.  She  did  not  stop  to  use  the 
blackboard  or  the  map.  In  fact,  she  was  on  the  way  to 
her  seat  before  she  mumbled  the  last  sentence.  This  is 
what  she  said: 

“For  a long  time  the  need  for  improved  means  of  trans- 
portation in  New  York  was  recognized.  Farmers  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  could  not  afford  to  pay  to  send 
their  products  to  the  eastern  cities.  Leaders  like  De  Witt 
Clinton  saw  that  a canal  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Hudson  River  would  unify  the  state  and  help  the 
western  farmers  and  make  New  York  City  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  the  United  States.  Before  the  canal  was 
built  it  cost  $120  to  haul  a ton  of  freight  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  City.  After  the  canal  was  built  it  cost  $14. 

“The  Erie  Canal  was  begun  on  July  4, 1817,  and  finished 
in  1825.  It  cost  $7,000,000.  (I  had  something  about  how 
it  was  built,  but  I can’t  find  those  notes.)  A fleet  of  boats 
left  Buffalo  on  October  26,  1825,  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  new  canal.  Crowds  greeted  it.  There  was  a ceremony 
when  it  reached  New  York. 

“Canal  boats  were  pulled  by  horses.  There  were  many 
passengers  as  well  as  freight.  Farmers  from  the  West  and 
manufacturers  from  the  East  exchanged  products.  The 
Erie  Canal  made  New  York  a leader  in  commerce.” 

Tell  how  you  would  improve  Barbara’s  report  by  fisting 

(a)  one  way  in  which  she  could  have  used  the  blackboard, 

(b)  one  way  in  which  she  could  have  used  a map,  (c)  one 
picture  that  she  might  have  drawn  to  show  as  an  illustra- 
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tion,  (d)  one  way  in  which  she  could  have  stated  some 
part  of  the  report  more  interestingly,  (e)  one  way  in  which 
she  could  have  improved  her  voice,  (f)  one  way  in  which 
she  could  have  made  a better  impression  on  her  audience. 

Check  your  answers  with  those  of  other  pupils  or  see  the 
Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

TEST : How  to  Give  an  Oral  Report 

Before  you  give  your  next  oral  report  for  the  class,  say 
it  before  one  of  your  friends  and  have  him  rate  you  ac- 
cording to  the  questions  on  pages  104-105.  If  you  are  low 
in  one  of  the  ratings,  perhaps  you  can  correct  it  before  you 
make  your  next  oral  report  before  the  class. 

RETEST:  How  to  Give  an  Oral  Report 

Ask  for  criticisms  from  the  class  after  you  give  your  next 
oral  report. 


Skill  20 

How  to  Make  a Written  Report 

Here  is  a list  of  questions  which  one  class  used  to 
judge  the  worth  of  written  reports.  Probably  you  can 
think  of  other  questions  just  as  good,  or  even  better. 

1.  Does  it  have  a heading?  (Name,  title  of  report) 

2.  Does  it  mention  references  used?  (Bibliography) 

3.  Is  it  written  in  the  pupil’s  own  words? 

4.  Is  it  interesting? 

5.  Is  it  long  enough  to  give  detail  and  examples? 

6.  Is  it  written  in  correct  grammar  with  paragraphs? 

7.  Is  it  neatly  written  in  ink  with  margins? 

8.  Does  it  keep  on  the  subject  and  to  the  point? 

9.  Is  it  attractively  put  together  with  illustrations,  dia- 
grams, graphs,  or  cover  with  design? 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL:  How  to  Make  a Written  Report 

For  your  convenience,  materials  for  a report  on  Brazil 
are  reprinted  here.  Study  the  references;  then  write  your 
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report.  Before  you  hand  it  in,  however,  be  sure  to  check 
it  with  the  questions  listed  on  page  108,  in  order  that 
it  may  reach  a high  standard  for  a written  report. 

BRAZIL1 

Uses  and  Possibilities  of  the  Land.  Two-thirds  of  Brazil’s  vast 
area  is  unoccupied,  except  for  a few  Indian  tribes  with  occa- 
sional small  settlements.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  area  is 
devoted  to  farms.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  farm  land  is  pasture 
and  brush;  6 per  cent  is  forest  or  woodland;  and  only  19  per 
cent  is  planted  to  crops.  The  major  crop  lands  occupy  some 
32,000,000  acres,  more  than  half  of  which  is  planted  to  coffee 
and  corn,  and  most  of  the  remainder  to  rice,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  tobacco.  Vast  pasture  lands  support  more  than  a hundred 
million  animals,  mostly  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep;  and  live- 
stock raising  has  become  one  of  the  country’s  major  industries. 
The  products  of  the  forest,  exclusive  of  the  Amazon  jungle,  are 
of  little  value— chiefly  Parana  pine,  used  for  lumber  and  rail- 
way ties,  and  yerba  mate,  from  which  the  Brazilian  national 
drink  is  made. 

But  only  a tiny  part  of  the  great  treasure  house  of  Brazil 
has  been  opened.  Brazil  has  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore  and 
manganese,  and  scattered  deposits  of  gold,  diamonds,  and 
other  precious  metals.  Yet  the  value  of  mineral  production  for 
the  entire  country  is  smaller  than  that  for  some  single  mines 
in  Chile  and  Peru.  The  climate  and  soil  are  unsurpassed  for 
growing  cereals,  fruits,  sugar,  cotton,  flax,  and  dozens  of  other 
crops— yet  80  per  cent  of  Brazil  is  still  unfarmed  and  much 
always  will  be.  Industry,  too,  although  progressing  rapidly, 
has  reached  nowhere  near  the  development  warranted  by  the 

1 Reprinted  from  Comptons  Pictured  Encyclopedia  by  permission  of 
F.  E.  Compton  and  Company,  Publishers. 
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country’s  great  size  and  resources.  Brazil  is  indeed  in  many 
respects  a pioneer  land  which  must  be  peopled  with  settlers 
and  girded  with  railways  for  the  country  to  develop  into  a 
great  agricultural  and  industrial  nation. 

BRAZIL2 

BraziFs  Great  Source  of  Wealth.  Brazil  has  the  second  largest 
foreign  trade  among  the  South  American  republics,  exporting 
each  year  over  $200,000,000  worth  of  products;  of  these,  coffee 
forms  over  40  per  cent.  Brazil  is  the  great  coffee-growing  coun- 
try of  the  world;  it  produces  more  than  half  of  the  total  supply. 
The  industry  centers  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  the  southern 
part,  and  is  of  such  great  importance  to  the  region  that  the 
government  has  taken  all  possible  measures  to  advance  it. 
The  southern  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Sao 
Paulo  are  very  different  in  their  general  prosperity  from  the 
backward,  undeveloped  states  of  the  interior,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  due  to  coffee.  More  than  half  of  the  coffee  used  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  comes  from  Brazil. 

Other  Agricultural  Troducts.  There  is  much  fertile  land  in 
the  republic,  but  only  a very  small  portion  of  it  has  been  put 
under  cultivation.  Second  to  coffee  in  importance  is  cotton 
which  is  produced  in  the  southern  and  northeastern  states,  and 
next  comes  corn  which  every  state  produces  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  followed  by  rice,  sugar,  and  manioc. 

Brazil  has  scattered  throughout  its  vast  area  much  excellent 
grazing  land,  which  would  make  possible  the  raising  of  enor- 
mous herds  of  cattle.  Three  or  four  of  the  states  have  developed 
the  cattle  industry,  and  it  is  growing  steadily.  Exports  of 
leather,  hides,  and  meat  are  increasing. 

Mining.  Once  Brazil  was  the  leading  country  of  the  world  in 

2 Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 
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the  production  of  gold  and  diamonds,  Minas  Geraes  being 
especially  rich  in  gold.  The  source  of  this  earlier  gold  was 
chiefly,  however,  the  sand  and  gravel  along  the  rivers,  and 
such  a surface  supply  could  not  last  long;  and  the  opening  of 
the  fabulously  rich  diamond  mines  of  South  Africa  caused 
those  of  Brazil  to  decline.  Gold  still  exists  in  large  quantities, 
but  the  lack  of  capital  and  of  energetic  legislation  in  favor  of 
mining  has  retarded  the  industry.  Rich  iron  and  manganese 
deposits  are  being  exploited  and  mica,  rock  crystal,  silver,  and 
a variety  of  precious  stones  are  also  mined.  The  country’s  coal 
supply  is  large  but  of  relatively  poor  quality. 

Manufactures.  This  scarcity  of  coal  has  interfered  with  the 
development  of  manufactures,  but  of  recent  years  there  has 
been  a decided  increase  in  these,  the  waterfalls  being  utilized 
in  many  cases  to  furnish  power.  Chief  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  is  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton;  nearly  every 
city  has  extensive  cotton  mills.  Next  is  the  making  of  woolen 
goods,  but  silk  manufacturing  is  increasing.  Sugar  is  also  re- 
fined, and  in  some  years  is  second  in  value  among  Brazilian 
products  for  export. 

TEST:  How  to  Make  a Written  Report 

If  you  carried  out  each  of  the  directions  in  the  report 
you  just  wrote,  you  will  be  able  to  do  this  test  very  well. 
If  there  were  any  things  about  your  last  report  that  you 
want  to  correct,  be  sure  to  check  to  see  that  you  do  not 
make  those  same  mistakes  in  this  written  report.  Remember 
that  you  may  add  any  of  your  own  information  to  that 
given  here  in  order  to  have  a complete  report. 

Use  the  following  materials  for  a report  on  “Farming- 
Colonial  Days  and  Today”. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  FARMER3 

Over  two  hundred  years  ago  a boy  named  George  Wash- 
ington was  born  on  a farm  in  Virginia.  He  was  a fine  lad  and 
grew  to  be  a famous  man.  He  was  general  of  the  American 
armies  in  the  war  that  gave  the  United  States  its  freedom 
from  Great  Britain.  He  became  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  often  called  the  “Father  of  His  Country”.  Wash- 
ington was  a brave  soldier,  an  able  President,  and  a good 
business  man.  He  was  also  one  of  the  best  farmers  of  his  time. 

The  farm  or  plantation  on  which  Washington  lived  after  he 
grew  up  was  called  Mount  Vernon.  There  Washington  had  a 
beautiful  home.  His  “mansion  house”  was  on  a great  hill  over- 
looking a broad  bend  of  the  Potomac  River.  Along  the  side 
of  the  house  facing  the  river  was  a porch  or  portico  fourteen 
feet  wide  and  a hundred  feet  long.  There  Washington  and  his 
family  liked  to  sit  and  receive  their  guests.  Back  of  the  house 
were  flower  gardens  and  vegetable  gardens.  There,  too,  were 
barns  and  stables,  a cool  milk  house,  workshops,  and  cottages 
for  the  slaves.  Washington  owned  many  slaves,  but  he  set  them 
all  free  at  his  death. 

Mount  Vernon  was  a large  plantation,  but  the  soil  was  not 
very  fertile.  Washington  tried  in  all  the  ways  he  could  think 
of  to  make  his  soil  more  fertile.  You  remember  that  the  Nile 
River  overflowed  each  year  and  left  a rich  layer  of  mud  on  the 
fields.  The  Potomac  did  not  overflow  and  spread  mud  over  the 
land;  but  Washington  had  some  rich  mud  hauled  from  the  river 
banks  and  spread  over  his  fields.  He  was  always  looking  for 
ways  to  make  crops  grow  better. 

Most  of  Washington's  neighbors  grew  tobacco  in  some  of 
their  fields.  Washington  thought  that  tobacco  made  the  soil 

8 Reprinted  from  Wilson,  Wilson  and  Erb,  Where  Our  Ways  of  Living 
Come  From,  by  permission  of  the  American  Book  Company,  Publishers. 
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poor,  so  he  grew  other  crops.  He  grew  many  acres  of  wheat 
and  corn.  He  tried  new  crops  such  as  alfalfa,  which  makes 
the  soil  richer.  He  wrote  letters  to  friends  in  England  and 
France  and  Spain  asking  them  what  kinds  of  crops  they  grew 
on  their  farms.  He  tried  to  buy  new  kinds  of  seeds  to  plant  in 
his  own  fields.  In  his  garden  at  Mount  Vernon  were  plants 
from  other  parts  of  North  America,  and  also  from  China  and 
Africa  and  Europe.  Washington  was  always  trying  to  grow 
new  and  better  crops  on  his  plantation. 

The  farm  tools  used  in  Washingtons  time  were  very  poor. 
Washington  wrote  to  his  friends  everywhere  asking  about  new 
tools  for  farm  work.  He  sent  to  England  for  a new  kind  of 
plow.  At  one  time  he  invented  a new  tool  with  which  to  plant 
seeds.  His  “planter”,  though  not  as  good  as  ours  today,  was 
better  than  those  used  before  his  time. 

Washington  was  interested  in  raising  animals  as  well  as 
crops.  He  owned  cattle  and  hogs  and  fine  horses.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  farmers  in  Virginia  to  raise  sheep.  He  bought 
different  kinds  of  sheep  and  different  foods  for  them.  Finally 
he  had  a herd  of  good  fat  sheep  which  produced  much  fine 
wool  every  year. 

The  king  of  Spain  once  sent  Washington  three  mules.  They 
had  long  ears  and  brayed  loudly,  but  they  were  good  workers. 
Washington  prized  them  greatly.  He  even  wanted  to  use  them 
to  draw  his  coach.  Wouldn’t  it  seem  queer  to  see  the  President 
of  the  United  States  riding  down  the  street  in  a fine  white 
coach  drawn  by  long-eared  mules?  When  Washington  died 
he  left  on  his  plantation  36  horses,  72  mules,  329  cattle,  640 
sheep,  and  a very  large  number  of  hogs. 

Every  day  when  Washington  was  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  rose 
at  daylight  to  see  that  work  was  begun.  Then  he  had  break- 
fast. After  breakfast  he  rode  all  over  his  plantation  on  horse- 
back. He  visited  every  field  to  see  how  the  crops  were  grow- 
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mg.  He  told  his  workers  what  to  plant  and  how  to  care  for  the 
soil.  He  went  to  the  barns,  to  the  gardens,  and  to  the  mill.  He 
inspected  the  animals.  He  studied  everything  he  saw.  As  he 
rode  along  on  his  horse  he  tried  to  think  of  new  ways  to  make 
his  farm  better. 

Washington  was  what  we  should  call  a scientific  farmer. 
He  studied  how  to  farm  just  as  an  engineer  studies  how  to 
build  bridges.  He  read  all  the  books  about  farming  that  he 
could  find.  Wherever  he  traveled  he  asked  about  new  plants 
and  new  machinery.  He  tried  many  new  ways  of  farming  at 
Mount  Vernon.  Once  he  planted  one  kind  of  seed  in  four  differ- 
ent kinds  of  soil  to  see  which  soil  would  make  the  seeds  grow 
best.  He  kept  records  of  how  much  his  farm  cost  and  how 
much  it  grew.  All  these  things  helped  to  make  him  a scientific 
farmer. 

We  know  much  more  about  farming  today  than  Washington 
knew,  but  he  was  one  of  the  best  farmers  of  his  time.  His 
careful  study  of  farming  helped  to  teach  farmers  of  today  how 
to  get  the  best  crops  from  their  fields.  When  we  honor  Wash- 
ington on  his  birthday,  let  us  think  of  him  not  only  as  a great 
general  and  a great  President,  but  also  as  a good  farmer. 

HOW  FOOD  WAS  PROVIDED  IN 
COLONIAL  TIMES4 

In  the  colonial  days  of  our  history,  farming  was  carried  on 
with  simple  tools.  The  pioneer  farmer  cleared  the  land  of 
trees  and  underbrush  with  an  ax  and  fire.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  at  the  proper  time,  the  soil  was  plowed  by  a horse-  or  ox- 
drawn  wooden  plow.  The  clods  were  broken  by  a crude, 
wooden  harrow  dragged  over  the  fields.  It  had  iron  spikes 

4 Reprinted  from  Nida  and  Adams,  Man  the  Nature  Tamer,  by  per- 
mission of  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  Publishers. 
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driven  through  the  boards  to  comb  the  soil  and  crush  the 
clods.  The  farmer  sowed  his  wheat  by  hand,  scattering  the 
grain  over  the  field  as  he  walked.  The  hay  was  cut  by  a hand 
scythe  that  wearied  the  muscles.  The  hay  was  allowed  to  dry, 
and  then  pitched  by  a fork  upon  a wagon  drawn  by  horses  or 
oxen,  to  be  stored  away  in  the  barn  for  winter  feed. 

Corn  was  cultivated  in  pioneer  days  by  means  of  the  hoe, 
worked  by  the  toiling  farmer  in  the  hot  summer  sun.  Wheat 
was  threshed  by  the  slow  flails,  operated  by  the  tired  muscles 
of  the  farmer’s  arms  and  back.  In  the  fall,  com  was  husked  by 
hand  with  the  use  of  a small,  sharp,  wooden  peg  to  tear  the 
husks  from  the  ears.  Farming  in  those  days  was  hard  toil.  The 
farmer  and  his  family  had  to  work  from  dawn  to  dark  to  sup- 
port themselves,  and  they  consumed  what  they  raised. 

SIZE  OF  OUR  FARMS5 

There  are  all  sizes  of  farms  in  America,  but  the  average  is 
about  150  acres.  There  are  smaller  farms  for  truck,  poultry, 
and  fruit,  and  larger  ranches  for  grain  and  stock.  It  is  the  large 
grain  farms  that  make  the  greatest  use  of  modern  machinery. 
The  owner  of  a large  wheat  farm  can  afford  to  buy  more  and 
better  machinery  than  can  the  owner  of  a small  one. 

One  wheat  ranch  in  Montana  covers  95,000  acres,  one-half  of 
which  is  planted  each  year,  the  rest  lying  fallow  or  unused. 
On  the  45,000  acres  of  planted  acreage  this  ranch  produces 
about  500,000  bushels  of  wheat  a year.  For  this  production 
extensive  machinery,  which  requires  many  skilled  mechanics,  is 
used.  On  this  great  ranch  are  found  56  tractors,  21  combines, 
72  binders,  11  threshing  machines,  500  plows,  200  wagons,  20 
motor  trucks,  and  10  automobiles. 

“Reprinted  from  Nida  and  Adams,  Man  the  Nature  Tamer,  by  per- 
mission of  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  Publishers. 
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Using  these  machines,  the  owner  can  plow  1,000  acres  and 
seed  3,000  acres  a day.  Three  men,  using  a tractor  combine, 
can  do  the  work  of  eighteen  men  operating  threshers  of  the 
old  type.  The  grain  is  carried  to  the  elevators  and  railroads 
by  motor  trucks  with  trailers  and  long  wagon  trains.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  great  farm  depends  not  only  upon  skilled  farmers 
and  mechanics,  but  upon  wide  use  of  modern  machinery. 

USE  OF  IMPROVED  IMPLEMENTS6 

In  McMaster’s  history  of  the  United  States  we  read  that  the 
“Massachusetts  farmer  who  witnessed  the  Revolution  plowed 
his  land  with  the  wooden  bullplow,  sowed  his  grain  broadcast, 
and  when  it  was  ripe  cut  it  with  a scythe  and  threshed  it  out 
on  his  barn  floor  with  a flail.”  Hand  labor  and  hand  tools 
were  characteristic  of  American  agriculture  until  about  1850, 
after  which  improved  machinery  came  into  general  use.  Except 
on  small  fields,  the  walking  plow,  turning  a single  furrow,  has 
been  superseded  by  the  riding  double-furrow  plow,  or  by  the 
gang  plow  turning  dozens  of  furrows  at  a time. 

The  modern  farmer  also  has  his  spike-tooth  or  disk  harrow, 
his  weeder  and  roller,  his  drag  and  cultivator.  Special  seeding 
machines  have  supplanted  the  sower  who  followed  the  furrow 
with  his  seed  bag  on  his  arm;  these  are  combination  devices 
that  open  the  furrow,  feed  the  seed  at  a uniform  rate,  and 
cover  it  at  an  even  depth,  doing  in  a few  hours  what  formerly 
required  the  labor  of  days.  Fertilizer  distributors  and  manure 
spreaders  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  his  soil  supplied  with 
plant  food  without  back-breaking  labor,  and  power-driven 
machines  cut,  bind,  and  thrash  his  crops.  In  the  hayfield, 
mowers,  tedders,  rakes,  and  loaders  have  superseded  the  old 
pitchfork  methods.  Other  modem  farm  implements  include 

8 Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 
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the  cream  separator,  feed  grinder,  ensilage  cutter,  stump 
puller,  and  circular  saw.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  gasoline 
engine  that  pumps  water,  and  in  combination  with  a dynamo 
and  storage  battery,  provides  power  for  the  electrical  appli- 
ances that  relieve  the  farmer  and  his  wife  of  so  much  of  the 
drudgery  that  was  the  lot  of  farm  people  a generation  ago. 

Appliances  such  as  those  mentioned  above  have  made  their 
way  into  the  progressive  farm  areas  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  both  countries,  of  course,  there  are  sections 
where  agriculture  is  still  backward,  or  where  small  holdings 
make  extensive  use  of  machinery  unnecessary.  Even  in  these 
sections,  however,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  peasant 
life  of  Europe. 

RETEST:  How  to  Make  a Written  Report 

Ask  your  teacher  to  criticize  your  next  written  report. 
Keep  the  list  of  criticisms  in  your  notebook.  Then  before 
you  hand  in  another  report,  check  to  see  that  you  have 
made  all  of  the  corrections  suggested.  In  order  that  your 
teacher  may  see  your  improvements,  place  the  list  of 
criticisms  on  your  old  report  behind  the  last  page  of  your 
new  report,  with  a check  mark  before  each  of  the  criticisms 
that  you  think  you  have  corrected. 
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